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It is a very remarkable fact that thi-re exists in tba 
English langnatce ooly a alugle treatli^e, that of Mr. John 
WileoD, on the subject of punctuiitlou; and it Is out of print. 
True, there are a few minor works, and the Buljjeet is treated, 
geuerally in the space of a Ijrlef ciiapter, by moat school 
teit-booka on composition and rhetoric; but It Is sufficient to 
say of these haud-boolia and chapters tiiat they are next to 
worthless, if for no other reason, because of their brevity. The 
hand-book of Mr. Bigelow, generally considered the standard, 
contains, in its treatment of the comma, the semicolon, the 
colon, and the period, less matter than is contained In ten 
pages of this volume. MoreoTer, they are all mere attempts at 
anmmarizinR Mr. Wilson's rules, which are, I belitve and as 
results clearly show, falsely based uiiun grammatical con- 
struction; for punctuation is a science whose principles are 
determined by the meaning of language, and are quite inde- 
pendent of grammatical arrangement, although the meaning 
and the arrangement of language are so closely allied as to 
make It possible to base upon the latter a system of rnles, 
with many exceptions, which shall seem to be determined bf 
the former. 

Further, in Poole's Index to Periodical Literature e 
three or four references to the snltject are to be found. 

What Inference Is lo Imj drawn from these (acts! Pli 
ly. either that the pobjcct iiosRcases Utile or no vnluo. to I 
reader or the writer, or llinl It la ou dUOculL a« to be beyoiu 
the power of te\t-l>ook uiiikr-i-^ in r«»' — 
easily acquired rules, thua I 
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men, (except tbe professional proof-reader and an occasional 
author. 

Of the value of punctuation there can be no queetloD, 
because one can scarcely write a brief paragraph which 
shall not contain one or more sentences whose meaning de- 
pends upou their punctuation, and no one can read such 
paragraph nuderatandiagly without a knowledge of the 
iiieanlngs of the marks It contains. 

Of Mr. Wilson's treatise, which is a monument to Its 
author's patient industry and an evidence of years of pains- 
taking labor, one can scarcely speak too highly; yet it Is so 
miuute, so voluinlnons, and so lacking iu scientific generol- 
teation, as to make Its mastery an exceedingly difficult aad, 
to many, an Impossible task. Great as Is my admiration for 
the work, and my obligation to It, I believe It has cast a 
shadow of despair over almost everyone who has attempted 
to master the subject from its pages. In fact, I have beard 
many teachers, newspaper men, and authors express their 
inability to obtain a working knowledge of Its rules. More- 
over, such a task is almost iniposslble with nny system of 
rules; and, besides, tbe writer who depends upon his memory 
for guidance In the use of marks, will have his attention so 
frequently withdrawn from his line of thought, by his effort 
to recall a rule, as to render obscure both the thought and 
the language. On the other hand, with the writer who punct- 
uates by reason, the process of committing his thoughts to 
paper is a process of thought clarlfleatlon, liecauae If the 
use of a mark is determined by the meaning of the language, 
punctuation requires an exact analysis of thought in terms 
of language, which is the only analysis possible. In other 
words, the mark tests the meaning of the language, and 
determines whether It expresses the thought. 

Because of the absence of a suitable test-book on punctu- 
ation, teachers of language in common schools, colleges, and 
universities, ha b en n nt to Ignore the subject, or to 
apeak of It as an s b ary stem of symbols to be arbitrarily 
placed. But f li y poss a thorough knowledge of the 
English langung h y mus be conscious of the fact that. 
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as Prof, llarah says, the principles of punctuation are subtle, 
and sprlug out of tlie logical relatlous of language, a bnowl' 
edge of wLlcL relitlons is essential, not alone to the mastery 
of punctuatiou, but to the mastery of language. 

With this view of puoctuatlon, and with a high apprecia- 
tion ot the usea and graces of languaKe, I have endeavored 
to treat Ibe subject so as to mobe a knowledge of it a buowl- 
edge of language, so as to malse the use of marts aa essential 
as the use of the plural verb with the plural suljject, and so as 
to mabe one mark have a lueaning aa plain aa another, and 
the meanings of all so plain that they shall hecome an In- 
tegral and essential part of one's written language. 
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I wish to express my obligationa to Prof. B 
ton. IlltDoiH. tor valuable sugRestlans and critir 
this work. 

Many of thenxaniples U90d herein are tn 
UoDthly, which has nevi^r ceased, since Its fonn 
ranli ftmons the literary periodicals ot the vrorid 
so tar as I know, can one see the direct re 
and the meaninB of I an gn age more fully e 
to the reader the pages of this magazine a 
which to dmwilluatrfttlvB esamplea ot g 
1>est current llteratare. 

In order to moke plain the meaning of soma apntBnces used tts 
examples, I hai-e occasionally made slight changes In tliem, such, for 
Instance, as substituting, for a, pronoun In the sentence, the antecedent 
noun appearing In a sentence not In the quoted matter. To avoid the 
too frequent use of explanatory notes. 1 have sometimes changed. In a 
aentenae which I wlsbed to use, some mark of panctuatloa. which did 
notcouformto the princlploa laid down herein. an<iiwhlch were not 
undercoDSIdcration; bat I have never changed a mark which I wished 
to use as uu lIlnBtratlon, 

t shall be glad to answer. If I am able to do so. any question that 
any reader of this work may desire to ask concerning punctuation, aud 
also to receive notice uf any errors, real or apparent, that any reader 
may Had herein. 

Letters may be addressed Co me in cart' oF tho publishers of thig 

THE A 

Mlnoeapotis, December, 1SQ6. 
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The subject of punctuation is an exceedingly difflcolt me, 
because It deals with the finest shadeB of meaning poBslble 
la tlie airangemeat of words in written language. The learaed 
Judge Jeffrey, the first editor of the Kdlnburgh Revleif, called 
punctuation a department of literature. And yet, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of a mastery of tbe subject, It is very 
easy indeed to attain such a conception of marks, through the 
reasons tor their uses, as to enable one to employ them in gen- 
eral composition almost as automatically as one BpelU, cer- 
tainly as readily as one uses the period and the mark of Inter- 
rogation. Such a knowledge can be obtained more readily 
from the treatise that deals eihaustively with the subject, 
than from the hand-book which gives only a few arbitrary 

The tendency among modem writers to use fewer marka 
Is to be commended, provided they use language so perspic- 
uous that few sign-boards be needed to guide the reader from 
subject to predicate and from modifier to word modified; but 
the tendency exemplified \d the daily newajwper and the 
ephemeral magazine, to make the dash do the greater part of 
the work of punctuation, is a device of Ignorance. 

It la necessary in a treatise on punctuation to exempLfy 
the principles underlying the closest use of marks common 
IQ the works of good writers, or eSHcntial In any style of 
composition. In order to do this, marks are used bereln. both 
I the test and In many of the lUuBtrstlve examples, some- 
move closely than it may be wise to use them In corn- 
Intended for I'eaders with only a limited knowledge 
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of marks; but such treatment best develops the reasons un- 
derlying the science of punctuation, and best exhibits its 
value to the writer himself, as a constant guage of his lan- 
guage. The master of these reasons can readily determine 
when an apparently necessary mark may be omitted; and to 
him alone, if he wishes to observe the tendency above noted, 
may be given the advice of the judicious bishop to his clergy, 
as to the length of sermons,— "Err on the side of leniency." 
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CHAPTER I. 

"Always read the prefuca [and the [ntroductlon] to a. book. It places 
jou on vantajte ground, and eaubles you to survey more completely the 
book ttselt. You (requently also diBCOvar the character of the author 
From the preface. Yoa sea falH alms, perhaus hlB prejudices. You see 
the point of view from which he takes bis pictures, the rocks aod 
Impediments which be himself bebolds, and yoa steer accordlnKly."— 
Bryan Waller Procter. 

MEANING AND USE OF MARKS OF PUNCTUATION, 

Whenever a mark of punctuation is used. It should con- 
vey a meaning; and tbal every mark may convey a meaning, 
every mark must have one, understood by the writer and by 
the reader. The meaning of a mark is what it signiHes, what 
it says, to the reader when be meets It on the written or 
printed page. 

The use of a mark of punctuation is determined by Its 
meaning, and the meaning of the language which it goT- 
eroB. Wlies these meanings, of marks and of language, are 
understood, tlie difficulties of punctuation disappear, for the 
proper mark then falls into its place as readily as the 
proper verb form falls into its place. No one hesitates whether 
to say "men run" or "men runs," because everyone knows 
that the plural form of the noun requires the plural form of 
the verb; uor docs anyone hesitate about what mark to place 
after a word or a group of words asking a question, because 
everyone knows the meaning of the mark of interrogation, 
and the meaning of the language after which It is placed, 
whether such language be in the Interrogative or the declara- 
tive form. ThuB, one places the mark of interrogation after 
'■John is coming," when intended to ask a question, as readily 
as after "la John coming." But this exact knowledge of 
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marks seeiim to eud with the mark of Interrogation, estead- 
tng not even to tbe period, as will appear when the consid- 
eration of tbat marii in readied, Many persons of superior 
education and of mucb culture, who Isuow perfectly the 
meaning of langunge, cannot punctuate it; and perhaps not 
one author in a bnudred fiiUj punctuates hia own matter, 
this task I>eing left to the printer. 

PURPOSES OF PUNCTUATION. 

The purposes of puuctuatiuu are to reveal the real mean- 
ing of written or printed language, and to reveal auch 
meaning to the reader at a glance. Marks accomplish these 
purposes by dlvldlnt:; language into groups of words, a mark 
indicating to the reader the relation of what follows it to 
what precedes It, and indicating auch relation when the 
mark is reached, oven before the language following the 
mark has been read. 

From these purposes may be deduced a general deflnl- 
ilon, which becomes, Jo a measure, a general rule governing 
tbe use of marks. 



QENERAL DEFINITION. 
Marks of punctuation are used.— 

1. To show the seuae relations between words and 
groups of words. 

2, To preserve the reader's continuity of thought. 
Punctuation deals almost e.xcluslvely with groups of 

words, a group of words being considered as a "sentence 
element," frequently called herein a ■"term" on expressive of 
a part of a sentence. The function of sueh an element, or 
term, is that of some part of speech, and Its relation to some 
other element Is, consequently, one of the relations ascribed 
to the part* of speech in a sentence. Tlnlesa such relations 
are apprehended by tlie reader, the meaning of the language 
will not be obtained. 

As the meaning of language does not very often depend 
solely upon Its punctuation, a more important purpose of marks 
is so to reveal the menning that the reader's attention will be 
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subject to tbe least poaslblp etraln from the maehlnei^ »!' 
language, and can thus be mostly centered on the thought.. 
By preserving the veailer's continuity of thought, punctuation 
results In what Herbert Spencer calls "economy of attention." 
It prevents the waste of mental energy that must come from 
an effort to aecertaln what one's language meaus. 

the: principal, marks. 

Of the ten or more marka of punctuation, the principal 
ones, which are ''losely related and which ate to be consid- 
ered together, are, — 

1. The Comma ( , ) 

2. The Semicolon (;) 

3. The Colon (:) 

4. The Period (.) 



VALUES OF MASKS, AND THEIR USES. 

Although each of these marks may be said to have an 
absolute and a relative value, such values are ao ladeflnlte, 
\t not variable, as to defy accurate definition; yet for our 
purpose It may be said that the relative values of the prin- 
cipal marks are Indicated by tbe order la which they stand 
above, the comma being at one extreme, and the period at 
tbe other. 

A marit Is used in accordance with Its absolute value, 
when Its use Is determined by no other mark in the sentence; 
and a marlt is uned in accordance with its relative value, 
when its use Is determined by some other mark or marks ID 
the sentence. 

In determining the punctuation of language, two things 
are essential:— 

1. Where to use a mark. 

2. What mark to use. 

A clear thinker may know where a mark belongs, but 
not what mark to use; and although tbe more Important of 
tbe two essential things just named [s the first,— "where to 
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uee a mark,"— which Is det«nnlned by the meaning of the 
language to be punctuated, stiU It Is very essential to know 
what mark to use. 

Within certain llmite there oftea ma; be a choice of 
marks; but euch choice decreaseB, almost disappears, aa oac 
compreheuds the values of marks, and the aubtletles and 
beauties of language which they nlone can make clear to the 
reader. 

It is in consequence of this choice, and a lack of knowl- 
edge of the relative and absolute values of marks, that ao 
great a variety of punctuation exists; and yet this variety 
Is not so great, especially among good writers, as it appears, 
Inasmuch as a variety in style of compoBition may demand 
a variety In punctuation, even when tbe gi'ammaticol con- 
struction seems, and is, Identical. Besides, as will hereafter 
appear, a careful punctuator may not use marks as frequently 
and as closely in one composition as in anotber, or in oue part 
of the same composition as in another; but the essential 
marks will never be omitted. 

It has been well said that nothing Is move suggestive of 
inexperience in writing than failure to throw overboard every 
mark that can be spared; but "what can be spared" is the 
eompleniGnt of "what is eaaontial," the nicest discrimination 
often being required to draw the line between them. More- 
over, not even a comma should be omitted without a reason, 
and one cannot safely l>e omitted, except when the reasons 
lop Its use are outweighed by the reaaons for its 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE COMMA. 

SECTION I.— DISJUNCTIVE CHARACTER OF THE COMMA. 

Whea tLe meaning of tbe comma iB tboroaghlf tinder- 
Btood, its plaee Id the sentence is readily determined, pro- 
vided the full force of every part of the sentence Is apparent 
to tlie punctuator; for tlie purpose of every mark of punct- 
uation, as lias nlready tteen said, is to aHsIst in conveying 
tbe meaning of written language by Indicating the retatloaa 
that exist between Its parts, especially wben such relations 
are liable to be mistaken, even momentarily. Therefore the 
first thing to be ascertained In tlie consideration of the com- 
ma, Is, What does it say to the reader when he meets It on 
the printed page! A stud; of the mark properly nsed will 
best answer this question. 

1. England and Scotland and Ireland are beautiful 
countries. 

2. England and Scotland, and Ireland are beautiful 
island B. 



These seuteuces are apparently identical In grammatical 

and logical constrnetion; but to reveal the meaning of the 

latter at a glance, an explauatory sign is necessary. In 1 

I the conjunctions connect the words between which tbey 

^ itand. In 2 the first "and" connects the words between which 

■lands; but the second "and" does not connect "Scotland" 

■'Ireland,"— a fact that becomes obvious when It is 

that there are only two Islands named In the sen- 



teuce,— tilt iBlmid of "England and Scotland" and the Island 
of "Irelaud." • 

In 1 three couutrles are named bj three words, bo that 
the apparent relations of the words between wliich the con- 
junctions stand are their real relatione; but In 2 only two 
Itilanda are named by the same three words, and thus the 
apparent relation of the words between which the second 
"and" stands is not their real relation, the real relation (cO' 
ordination) being between an idea eitpressed by a group of 
words (Bngland and Scotlaudf and an Idea expressed I>y a 
single word (Ireland). To show this fact, the comma, a 
typographical sign-board. Is used; and Its use is clearly tliat 
of disjunction, jnst as the office of "and" is that of conjunc- 
tion. When thus used together, the conjunction and the 
comma both connect and disconnect, — one connects the real 
thuughtH of the sentence, the other disconnects the apparent 
thoughts. 

This use of the comma before "and" may be shown dia- 
gram mat leal] y. 

a John and I. . . . , 

b John, and I 

c him and me 

d him, and I 

In "a" and "c," however completed, the co-ordination can 
b« between two thoughts expressed by single words only, and 
In "b" nnd "d" between two thoughts expressed by groups 
of words; and thus, before the blanks are Qlled out to make 
sentences, the relations of the parts of the sentences are In- 
dicated by the punctuation, or the absence of It. In "a" the 
relation of "John" and "V to the supplied words will be the 
sanie, and will be that of subject or predicate; in "e" the 
relation will be the some, but will be that of object of verb 
or preposition. In "b" the relation will be different; and 
wblle "John" may be subject, predicate, or object In the first 
part of the sentence. "I" can be only subject in the second 
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a. It was John and I wlioni you saw. On tbat occaeioa 
John and I walked together. 

b. The story was told to John, and I heard it from him. 
The teacher accompanied John, and I went alone. 

c. The alory was told to John and me by a friend. The 
teacher accompanied John and me to the museum. 

d. The ofllcer spoke to him, and I at once left. 

What, then, does the comma in "b" and "d" say? It aaya 
that the relations between "John" and "I" and between 
"him" and "I" are not the same as the relations between 
words similarly connected m "a" and "c." It saya that "and" 
does not here connect single-word thoughts, but thoughts 
expressed by two groups of words; and Its use gives notice 
of this fact. The comma in "b" says that one may not say. 
"The atory was told to John and I," or "The teacher accom- 
panied John and I," and, Ir "'d," that one may not say, "The 
officer spoke to him and I," for "and" doce not, in the above 
sentences, stand between co-ordinate words, that is, words 
governed alike. 

Thtia, the comma says that the apparent relations be- 
tween these words are not their real relations, as they are 



In " 



' and " 



2-1. Respect the rights of children, and their mothers 
will respect you. 

Without the comma in this sentence, its meaning would 
not be changed; but it would not be clear at the first read- 
ing, and theieforo the reader's continuity of thought would 
be broken. The use of the comma here Is to give the reader 
warning that the apparent relation of the words between 
which "and" atands is not their real relation, for "and" 
does not connect "ehildren" and "mothers" as the object of 
the preposition "of," but co-ordinates other thoughts, whlcli 
are respect given and respect received. 
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Id the absence of the comma, tie sentence would read 
as If "the Tlllaee" and "the goal" were approached; and the 
reader ■would have to return to the end of the flrat completed 
thought, here marked by the comma, to make the proper 
connection between the thoughts uounected by "and." 

2-3. In paganism light is mixed with darkness, and re- 
ligion and truth are blended with superstition and error. 

2-4. In paganism light is mixed witb darkness, and with 
superstition and error are blended religion and truth. 

In the absence of the commas from these two aentences, 
the same trouble would occur as in the one abore, and so In 
all aentencea similarly conatrucCed. 

RECAPITULATION. 

First. In the foregoing illuatratlTe examples, Uie comma Is 
used only to aid the reader to obtain the aenae without nn- 
neceBsary effort, or, in other words, to preserve the conti- 
Dulty of thought (see General Definition, 2). for^in the absence 
of the commas, the reader would have mistaken tbe meaning 
of the language, and^ baying made wrong combinations of 
words, he would have been obliged to re-read a part of the 
sentence, in order to correct his error. 

Second. It will also be observed that these illUBtrative Hen- 
tences appear to establish the principle that the comma la 
used before "and" If It does not connect the words between 
which It immediately stands, and so put such words into like 
relation with what precedes or follows them, as Illustrated In 
the skeleton sentences "b" and "d." But this is not a general 
principle, because, like every rule, it ignores the reasons for 
the use of the mark, which is simply a sign-board to be placed 
only where it is necessary to point out the right way and to 
prevent the reader's taking the wrong way. When there is 
no liability to mistake the meaning, no comma is used, 
though "aud" connects groups of words, ns It does In thi 
last clause of the sentence preceding tbis, and In tbe 
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tence on page 14, referred to in a foot-note. This point 
will be fully discussed in its proper place; but the principle 
should be understood at the outset. 

Third. Having thua shown the dlajunctive character of 
the comma, and that it is merely a tTpagraphical sign-board. 
ItB further conal deration, as well as that of all marks, becomes 
a study of the real relations between the parts of a sentence. 
In order to determine wliich of these relations may be mis- 
taken, even momentarily, and which, therefore, become plain- 
er If indicated by the comma or some other mark. This study 
will be one, nat merely of the grammatical relations upon 
which rules are based, but of the sense (logical) relations, 
which determine 'the meaning of language. The test, then, 
will always be. What does the language mean? What does 
the punctuation mark, if used, aay to the reader? 

SECTION II. —SERIES, AND END OF SUBJECT. 

8. England, Scotland, and Ireland are beautiful coun- 
tries. 

3-1. William, Henry, and Mary are at school. 
3-2. William Henry and Mary are at school. 

As no conjunction is used lietween the first and second 
words In the series. In 3 and 3-1, it Is necessary to show that 
the relation between these words is not the apparent rela- 
tion sustained by words thus standing together,— such rela- 
tion, for Instance, as exists between "William" and "Henry" 
in 3-2. This disconnection is marked by the comma, because 
of Its disjonetlye character.. As only two persons are named 
In 3-2, the word "William" sustaining to the word "Henry" 
the adjective relation, no mark is permlssIWe. 

Many good writers ouiit the comma before the conjunc- 
tion between the final terms In a aeries of three or more 
tenoB, and such writers wonld not, of course, use a comma 
before the "and" in 3 or 3-1; but this mode of punctuation 
always leayes the reader momentarily In doubt as to the real 
relation of the words between which the conjunction stands, 
l>pcnnHc tlipy may be parts of a compotmd term that Is fol- 
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lowed by anotber term In the series, with the same conjunc- 
tion before it. Thus; — 

i. AiQoug the earliest culIegeH eBtabUsbed in America 
were Yale, Trinity, ■William and Mary, and Harvard. 

4-1. Moses was bom under oppression, reared and edu- 
cated in the Egyptian court for forty years, further prepared 
by another forty years of lonely life in the desert, and then 
commanded to deliver his people from bondage. 

The omlBHion of the comma before the final conjunctiou 
In 4 would make the meaning obscure; and this mode of 
punctuation, though It may not always thus affect the meau- 
ing, will often produce a dlstractive effect in readiug, be- 
cause the reader cannot tell whether the conjunction marks 
the end of the aeries or simply stands in a compound term. 

The omission of the comma before "and" in 3-1 would 
leave tlie sentence subject to two constructions: flrst, that 
three persons are named as being at school; second, that 
WllUam is addressed, and told that Henry and Mary are 
at school. This is not a very good reason. If any reason at 
all, for the use of the comma before the last "and," except In 
sentences exactly like this one; but It serves to show how 
easily language may be misconstrued. Tlie first reason is a 
strong one In favor of the use of the mark before the final 
conjunction; aud, besides, the beat punctuators so use It. 

Very frequently a seriea constats wholly of compound 
terms, the words being grouped according to some obvious 
meaning. In sucli cases each group is set off by commas. 
Thna:— 

5. Father and son, prince and subject, stranger and citi- 
zen, are correlative terms. 

6-1. There are no better cosmetics than a severe temper- 
jince and purity, modesty and humility, a gracious temper 
;ind calmness of spirit. 

These terms are treated as if they were single words, and 
are, therefore, separated by commas; but as the grouping is 
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determiaed by tbe sense, the different terms will not alwayi 
be composed ol the same number of principal words. 

6. The eartli, the water, the air, are filled with animal 
life. 

Several rcasoiui may be given for the use of the comma 
before the verb when the enhject 1b composed of a series of 
terms without a final conjunction to bind them together; but 
perhaps the best reason Is that given by a distinguished critic 
for his constant guide in the use of commas. He said he used 
a comma whenever the sentence had to be read "commat- 
leally." This is about equivalent to saying that he used a 
comma whenever he "Eolt" the need of IL Although snch a 
statement may seem very indefinite, it enunciates a funda- 
mental principle of knowledge; for one must know some 
things ao thoroughly that he instinctively "feels" concerning 
tliem what he may not always readily ascribe to a rule oc a 
principle. This writer did not mean that a comma ia used 
wherever a I'hetorical pause is required, but wherever, in 
reading aloud or sUeutly, one must momentarily pause to 
group together the words that make u separate part of the 
thought,-- a group that was called by the ancient rhetoricians 
"a comma," and which now requires to be set off by the mark 
of punctuation taking Its name from this group of words. 

In tbe absence of a conjunction to mark the end of the 
series, the group of words constituting the subject needs to 
be marked off; and such Is the office of the comma before the 
verb in 5 and 6. In like manner and for the same reason, 
the comma is often needed to identify a subject that is not 
composed of a series of terras; but, it should be observed. 
It is the character, and not solely the length, of the subject, 
that determines such use of the murk. It is particularly re- 
quired when the last word of the subject Is liable to be mis- 
taken for the subject of the verb. Thus: — 



7. He who sees a building as a common spectator, con- 
tents himself with speaking of it in the most general terms. 
Here the commn Is, n« always, a slgn-boftrd, warning the 
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reader that "spectator" is not the subject of "' 
appears to be, and as It might be made, temporarily at least. 
If the subject is very long, the liability to error in this di- 
rection Is IncreaEed, and therefore the comma may be re- 
quired because of the length of the subject 

RECAPITULATION. 

In the foregoing Ulustrative examples, it may be said that 
commas have be«n used for the following reasons:— 

In 3 the first comma Is used to disconnect two words 
whose relation has not been revealed to the reader by any- 
thing that precedes the mark, and which words do not sus- 
tain to each other any of the appaj'ent relations of words 
standing together. The second comma is used to show that 
the words between which It stands do not constitute a com- 
pound term, as do the similar words in 2, and words similarly 
connected in 4. 

In 3-1 tbe first comma Is used to show that "William" la 
not im adjective, as It la in 3-2. 

in 5 the commas are used to disconnect words not con- 
nected in thought, and thus the mark separates groups of 
words, as it separated single words in 3. 

In 5 and (t the last mark Is used to set off a group of 
words constituting "a comma," made necessary to give the 
notice uanally given by a conjunction at the end of a group. 

In 3-1 tiie meaning of the language Is changed by the use 
of the first comma; but in the other sentences the use of the 
marks is to preserve the reader's continuity of thought, agree- 
ably to the requirement of part 2 of the General Definition. 

The reader should Qs firmly In his mind the meaning of 
"continuity of thought," for the term will b« used frequently. 
Continuity of thought Is an unbroken line of thought. If one 
analyzes his thoughts as conveyed to him by written or print- 
ed language, he will see that certain combinations of words 
suggest what is to follow, and tbnt the implied thought often 
anticipates the written word. If, then, the langTinge Is such 
as to suggest a certain line of thought, and yet does not ex- 
press Rucli ibought, but tiimR nslde. such turning afide should 
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be Indicated, if jjouaible, in ovder to preyent a diatfactive 
effect upon the reader,— an effect tbat always leasens the 
impression made upon the mind by languago. Thla Btiggest- 
ive character of language is seon, with special emphflBla, in 
the skeleton sentences on a preceding page; and It is this 
principle that determines tlie choice of marica when tiie rela- 
tive values are considered, as will be seen in subsequent 
chapters. 

SECTION III.— OR. 

AH that bas been said in regard to the punctuation o( 
sentences containing "und" is eqnally applicable to similar 
aenieucee containing ■'or." for botb are co-ordinate conjunc- 
tions, and bave lllie uses. 

8. We do not care to discnsa his guilt or innocence, or the 
excuses he makes Tor bis defalcation. 

Tbis sentence is in every respect similar to 2, "guilt or 
Innocence" being a compound term, which names one of the 
topics open for diauussion. The cotama ebows tbat the ap- 
parent relation between "Innocence" and "excuses" is not 
the Peal relation, the co-ordination being between "excufles" 
and the compound term of which "innocence" is a pait. The 
use of a comma before the first "or," or its omlBsion before 
the second, would give the sentence three terms, three sub- 
JectB for dlscusHion, whicb the meaning of the language pre- 
cludes. 



9. Tbe ticket -Bill admit a ma 
9-1. The ticket will admit a m; 
9-2. The ticket will admit a i: 



m and a child, 
in, and a child, 
in and a child. 



In 9 the ticket will admit a man (one person), or it will 
admit a woman and a child (two persons). In 9-1 the ticket 
will admit a man and a child (two persona), or It will adroit 
ft vfoman and a clilld (two persons); and in 8-2 It will admit 
the same. 

In 9 and 9-1 the commas divide the wordB Into groups 
nceordlng to the meaning to be expressed: hut in 9-2 the 
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article ■'&" is ao used as to render the L'oinnia unnecessary, 
governing, ua it does, two words, so that a comma before 
"and" would be simply auperflnons, and without effect npon 
the meaning. 

The meaning of these sentences, particularly 9-2. might 
be made eleurer to some readers by substituting for "a"' its 
cqulTalent, "one." Thus:— 

9-3. Tbe ticket will admit one man or woman aud one 
child. 

Both "or" and ''and" are freyuently used in a sense that 
requires a mode oC punctuation seemingly at variance with 
our general principle, and which docs constitute an exception 
TO all rules; but such punctuation serves to illuslrate and 
emphasize the general principle, namely, that punctuation 
distinguishes the real from the apparent meaning of language. 



These words are often seen on the signs of dentists who 
administer aneethetica for the painless extraction of teeth; 
but the former sentence is rarely ever punctuated correctly. 
Although the sentences are alike In grammatical construc- 
tion, the comma Is required In the former to show that an 
apparent relation Is not the real relation. ■'Or" Is defined 
(see Century Dictionary) as a "disjunctive conjunction co- 
ordinating two or more words or clauses each one of wTiich 
In turn la regarded as excluding consideration of the other: 
as. your money or your life; this road or that." ThuR, It will 
be seen, when "or" is used in its real sense, "either" may be 
nsed with it, as an Introductory correlative, without changing 
the meaning of the language; as, "I demand either your money 
or your life." 

Without changing the meaning of his language, Dr. Smith 
may say that he administers either ether or chloroform; but 
Dr. Brown may not s.iy that lie nilmlnistera either laughing- 
gaa or nitrous oslde, because he ndniiniatei-s only one anes- 
thetic, which Is called either laughing-gns or nitrous oxide.— 
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one being lU cooimoD, the other its Bcientl&o. name. Hence 
It la plain tiint the sentences aie nut logically alike, and that 
the apparent relation between the words connected by 
In 10 is not tbelF real relation. This fact is indicated to the 
eye by the use of the I'omiua, Just as it was lu 2, wliere the 
mark was iii'st met. 

This sentence so fully illustrates a fundamental principle 
of punctuation, that It la well, although the sul)ject has been 
referred to, to dwell further upon it, in order more folly to 
bmphasize it. The sense is cuiuplute at "laughing-gas," and 
what is added is only for explanation, not for limitation or 
quaUQcatiou; and therefore the completion of the thought 
is properly Indicated by a marlc of punctuation. Such an 
additional thought, having no essential connection with the 
primary flBsertlon made by the sentence, is essentially paren- 
thetical; and all such words were formerly, aud are stilt 
by some n-rlters, put within marlfs of parenthesis. 

A similar use of the comma between words connected by 
"and" or "or" expresses a shade of meaning, often very beau- 
tiful, ^phich must he entirely lost to the reader unfamiliar 
with this office of the comma, as the language itself does not 
reveal the meaning. 

13. My dear Joseph, they've put yoii on the committee 
tor examining old documents. 

Why couldn't "they" have put on the town clerls, or 
Parson White? 

The meaning is, not either the clerk or the parson, but 
the elerlt or even the parson, the comma showing that the 
parson is added as an after- thought. It shows, Just as does 
the word "even," that the writer is unwilling to admit equal 
fitness for the position between the cleric and the parson. 
This use of the comma Is a sort of qualified co-ordination, as 
It is in 10. 

11-1. On these occasions I bare been grateful to the 
happy accident, or design, that made me a participant In 
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bat ^ 

or ] 

the 



If this xeutt-uoe were addreaaed to the supposed author of 
the opportunity furnished the speaker to take part In pleas- 
ant scenes, Its meaning would be fully shown by a. dIfCerent 
punctuation, which would but slightly change the sense. 
Thus:— 



L grateful to the 
a participant In 



11-2. On these occasions 1 baye be 
happy accident— or design?- that made i 

It does not, by any means, follow that the omission at 
the marks in 11, ll-l, and 11-2, would be Improper punctua- 
tion. Such omission would simply change the shade of mean- 
ing BO well expressed by the marks. 

11-3. We have learned, or ought to have learned, by this 
time, that the use of a marli of punctuation often depends 
wholly upon the sense of the language, and not upon gram- 
matical construction or arbitrary mles. 

The parenthetical after-thought is clearly expressed in 
the above sentence in the iiiodilied assertion introduced by 
"or"; and that this second term la not an alternative of what 
precedes it, is very clear, or ought to be. 

SECTION IV.— MODIFIERS, 

It has already been seen that tbe comma serves to Indicate 
groups of woids reyuited by the sense to be considered to- 
gether. This use of the mark is very important, because It 
1b very extensive and because upon it the meaning of lan- 
guage often depends. 

12. Hurrah for Tlijpecanoe, and Tj-ler too. 

12-1, Hurrah for Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 

As the word "too" slgnifles "In addition," "likewise," the 
meaning of tbe sentence In which it occurs can be known 
only when the woi-ds are so grouped na to show what thought 
Is "In addition" to a preceding thought. In 12 there are two 
groups. As the comma puts "too" in the second, this group 
i^spresses tlirmglit "in addition" to a thought eipresaed iD 
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tlie liL'Mi: the meaning of the sentence being, liuvrah for Ty- 
Iff, in addition to hurrala for Tippecanoe. 

lu 12-1 the absence o£ a mark sbows tbat all the words 
ooastituie one group, and that, therefore, the hurrah is for 
both Tippecanoe and Tyler, in addition to a hurrali for some- 

As a. matter of historical fact, tlie ijimctuatlon of 12 Is 
correct, the expression having originated In the presidential 
(.■ampaigu of 1840, when the hero of Tippecanoe was the idol 
of his party, and all its tnthuslaem centered In him. 

13. Nine Supreme Court Judges appointed since Grant's 
liret inauguration have died, or I'eslgned on pensions. 

13-1. No expenditure under the law has been necpsaary, 
as all the jndges have died or resigned before reaching the 
age of retirement on pension. 

In the absence of the comma In 13, "on pensions" reaches 
iMck to "died," just as "before reaching the age of retirement 
on pension" does in 13-1; but in the former sentence as the 
ndYcrliljil phrase "on pensions" docs not qualify the Grst 
verb, it should be cut off from it by the comma, for Judges do 
not "die on pensions." Of course everybody knows this; but 
the reader has to think of it iu the absence of the comma, and 
In doing so hie thought Is turned aside. Therefore we say a 
comma is required before "or" in 13 to restrict "on pensions" 
to "resigned." 

14. There had been a difference of opinion between Bm- 
peror William, and Prince Heury of Prussia, 

This sentence appeared in a London Journal, and had no 
comma before "and," thus making the writer say that Wil- 
iiam is Emperor of I'rusaia, Instead of Germany, because 
without the comma the adjective "of Prussia" tnodlfles the 
two preceding nouns. 

14-1. He wrote part of the Preface, and Chapter I. 
Without a comuia before "and," he wrote a part of the 
Preface and a part of Chapter I.; with the comma, he wrote 

a part of the Preface, and all of Chapter I. 



14-2. His first problem Is the growtb uC liirge fortunes, 
anil tbe collucatlou of weftlth and poverty In large cities. 



If tbe "problem" includes tbe gruwtb of large t 
wberever it occurs, the punctuation ia correct; but If only the 
growth of large fortunes in large cities is to be considered, it 
is Incorrect, as ■b'111 appear in tht next chapter. 

15. Arriving in Loudon, I drupod ray windows, covered 
the furniture, and bung tbe walls with the stars and stripes. 

It would l>e Interesting to know what Impression this 
Beutence conveys to tbe average reader, or even to a careful 
one, as It la a type of sentences found in the works of well- 
known wrltei's, tbe meaning of wblcb sentences is often left 
in doubt, neither tbe language Itself nor the punctuation tell- 
ing Just what the writer intends to say. 

While draping windows and covering furniture with the 
stars and stripes may seem an unusual performance, yet, 
evidently, the writer intended to sny that windows were 
draped with the stars and stripes, furniture was covered with 
the stars and stripes, and the walls were hung with the stara 
and stripps. But suppose the writer wished to confine tbe use 
of the stars and stripes to tbe walls, how would tbe sentence 
be punctuated or modified to show this? In two ways, aa 
shown in tbe following sentences:— 

15-1. I draped my windows and covered the furniture, 
and hung the walls with tbe stars and stripes. 

15-2. I draped my windows, covered tbe furniture, bung 
tbe walls with the stars and stripes. 

The meaning of 15-1 Is perfectly cleai', and cannot be 
mistalien. And the meaning of 15-2 Is equally clear to per- 
sons familiar witb the use of marks; but the coustructlon Is 
not so common as that of 15 and lB-1. 

The language of 15-2 may tie made to convey the same 
meaning as in 15, by the Insertion of a comma after "wallB." 
Thus:— 
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15-3. I draped my wiDdowB, covered the (umitiire, hung 
tbe walls, with tbe stars and stripes. 

Ab in 5 and 6 the comma after "walls" marks the end of 
a group of tfrcie that have a common relation to what fol- 
lows; and therefore "with the stars and stripes" lielongs to 
each of the verbs, and the meaning is the same as In 10. 

It is not necessary or well to parry this principle Into the 
punctuation of all groups of words. For instance, throughout 
this work no comma is used in the following expressions: 
"A word and a group of words," "A word or a group of 
words." The comma Is omitted because there la no liability 
to mistake on the part of the reader, the language so clearly 
showing the meaning. For the same reason the comma 
might be omitted in 13; but Its presence shows that sncb a 
modlflt-r as that in 13-1 la not to follow, and It is well to use 
!t for this purpose. It is well to note the tendency among 
modem writers to drop the comma In all such places; bat the 
danger In doing so should not be overlooked. 



Genius finds its own road, and carries its own lamp. 
The berries were crushed, or had fallen from their stems- 
Once more, and with deepening force, does tue question 



Be the flrat to say what Is self-evident, and yon a 



i im- 



mortal 

Two articles, or kinds of articles, stand out prominently 
In the list of exports. 

I will apeak of the glorious honor of thy majesty, and of 
thy wondrous works. 

Serene, and safe from passion's stormy rage, how calm — 
they glide into the port of Age! 

These, and a hundred others which will occur to everyone, » 
are marked instances of adaptation to environment. 
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I knew wbat beauty was, and eren my chUdiab soul under- 
stood what power, trlampb, pleasure, might be. 
f In order to obtain a copious vocabulary, Pltnj advised 
■• tranilatlng Greek Into Latin, or Latin into Greeli. 




We call a tiling a blessing because il 
aires, or, at least, our ii^cas of wbat a blessing ought t( 

Stopped at once by tbe read; manoeuver, and the fire that 
brouKbt It on their flank, the horsemen -wheeled again and re- 
treated, 

Tbey inud tbe commlBslon's report, and exult in Its con-' 
clUBlons as the llnal vindication of their own motives and 
methods. 

UI Ihe family of the Sheridans, Moore satd, and said 
iruly. that they were "the pride of the palace, the bower, and 
th«^ hull," 

We ore now engaged lu a great civil war, testing wbetber 
that Dfltloii. or aiiy nation m> conceived and so dedicated, can 
Ions euduri', 

for this stream of apt illustrations Macaulay was Indebted 
to bla cxlraordluury memory, and his rapid eye for coutrasts 
K&d nnnloglcs. 

Belmont was sevui'Oly criticised at the North as a wholly 
unnerfMinry battle, luirreu of results, or the possibility of them 
from the iH'iiliinlnB. 

In his ■uiTt'KWB and Ills falhiros. in his greatness and his 
UtIh'ncRK. Ilurn* is oror rlcnr. simple, true, and glitters with 
no luatrt' but lila own. 

Any iii«i who iuwki'bmi's, iir drairw to possess, enlightened 
(UlcrlnilnHtloi) botwvoii wbnt a wrller saj-s and appears to say, 
nnwi ii»il(>r«tiiuU Inuiiunge. 

Nnvvl*. roitiHntHii. tKH'try, pUjik o|M.'ra. all things ttiat conld 
■tliutilitttt their ImuwIiiHllons and ltd them out of the monoto- 
non« r\i\illnp .if llfo. nw alrletly iiruhlblted. 



ditltui, the Htiiounl uf Unittilallo Insinictloii he cave vras rer; 
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The poet Willis, who was much interested in fine society 
in his time, said he had observed that the best bred company 
does not permit sensations and adjectives, or surprises or ex- 
travagances of any kind. 

The speech was a strong and emphatic condemnation of 
the silly utopianism, the dangerous financial theories, the 
utter impotency as a governing power, of this doctrine, and a 
notice that it will not be tolerated in this state. 

Owing to the double nature of the artist, four logical poe- 
sibilities arise. He may be a good man and a disnonest ar- 
tist, or a bad man and an honest artist, or a bad man and a 
dishonest artist, or a good man and an honest artist. 

Goldenrod was massed by the roadside in tints to match 
every shade of our leafy carpet, making for it a gorgeous bor- 
der of gold color, and asters contrasted or harmonized, with 
their hues of mauve, blue, purple, lavender, and white. 

Life may be held so pure, so receptive to all high influ- 
ences, so noble in its aspirations, as to furnish the right condi- 
tions for these finer promptings; or it may so degenerate into 
the material, the selfish, the self-centered, as to become deaf 
and blind and unresponsive to them. 
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SECTION v.— INTERMEDIATE EXPRESSIONS. 

In order to express thought clearlj, and tbat It may be 
uxtracted from the printed page readily, the relatloua be- 
tween the principal words of a sentence must be made clear. 
The simplest way of doing tills is to put such words close 
together, and in their natural order; but this course would 
often preclude the use of qualifying elements, and render 
Impoeelble emphaiila that arises from the position of words. 
To malie clear ii founeutlon oliscurfd by ivoi'ds intervening 
between related parts, is one of the principal offices of punct- 
uation. This oSice may be ILlustrated by a somewhat imcom- 
mon use of the hyphen. 

16. Between flood- and ebb-tide there is a moment of 
arrest called stack water. 

The hyphen after "flood" notlQea the reader that the 
complete word-idea is not expressed, and that he Is to hold 
In suspense the incomplete idea until he reaches the com- 
plement of this word, which, of course. Is "tide." 

Perhaps a better illiiatrjitioD may be given by actually 
suspending the words which intervene between the points 
■where the sense of the main sentence Is suspended, and 
where It Is taken up again. 

17. The prisoner was a convicted thief. 

said the witness 

The principal parts of this sentence are put in the upper 
line, and the meaning of the uniiualllled sentence cannot be 
mistaken; but if the suspended words be Introduced into the 
sentence, and their relation to the other parts be not shown by 
marks of punctuation, the sense will be changed, the witness 
becoming the tliief. If, then, it is desired to express by marks 
of punctuation the sense expressed In the diagramed sentence. 
It should be written aa follows;— 

17-1. The prisoner, said the witness, was a convicted 
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A like change In sense is aiiowu in the two following sen- 

18. Boya, lll;e men, may be courageous for principle's 
sake. 

18-]. Boya like Heury uerer fail in college. 

In 17-1 and 18 the words set off by comiaas are said to be 
out .o£ their natural order, and tliey are subject to miscon- 
struction in the absence of niarka to show this fact, frorda 
are said to be in their natural order when the subject pre- 
cedes the verb, and the adjective the noun, or when a word 
Is as near as may be to the word it qualifies or belongs to. 
It is aometimca difficult to say just wh;it the natural order 
is; but it ia generally certain that when a word la so placed 
that it may qualify a word to which It does not belong, and 
jct make sense, the order is not the natural order, and some 
mark of punctuation is required to indicate the meaning the 
writer wislies to convey. lu 18-1 "like Henry" may seem to 
be out of its natural order, because an adjective generally 
precedes the noun it qualifies; but the usual order for ad- 
jectives formed like thia one, iir for a similar adjective phrase, 
is after the noun, and in the absence of a mark indicating the 
contrary, they will always be read as if they belonged to the 
noun next to which they stand. lu order to show that "like 
men," in 18, does not belong to "boys," the first comma ia 
used, and to indicate the end of the element the second is 
required. This disconnects "like men" from "boys," and 
compels the words to find connection elsewhere, in accord- 
ance with the meaning of the language. It makes them an 
adverb qualifying the entire sentence, or that part of it which 
expresses an act. The comma's function of transferring a 
qualification froni one part of a sentence to another, is, of 
course, confined to elements capable of such transposition. 
In moat caaes the commas are used to simplify the construc- 
tion, and to render obvious that which might otherwise be 
obscure. 



19. Much of this work ^ 
printed, years ago. 



j written, and some of It was 
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This sentence is pi'aelicaUy Identical, in construction, with 
Id, because "yiiars ago" is Just as essential to what precedes 
tlie first comma as "tide" to "flood," tLe commas simply 
tnliing tile place of tlie liypiieus and carrying tlie suspended 
Tueaning over intervening words. This punctuatioo also 
sliowa that "years ago" beionga to "was written," and not 
exclusively to "was printed," as it would appear to in the ab~ 
sence of the second comma. The contest shows that "was 
printed*' taiies t!ie same modification; but we shall leave it 
to the grammarians to decide whether "years ago" quaiifies 
both verbs or is understood after one of them. The necessity 
Cor this punctuation is unmistakable, and any otber will 
frequently cause distractlve efTect, if not obscurity in mean- 
ing. 

It may be said, with perhaps even more force, that in all 
these sentences each comma is required for the one reason 
upon wbicb the whole science of punctuation Is based, at 
least so far as it pertains to tie use of the comma, which 
reason is found in the meaning already given to the comma 
by calling it a "disjunction." As such it is required to indi- 
cate the disconnection between the words where used. This 
point la more clearly illustrated in the following sentence, 
taken trom a U. 8. Government Bulletin :— 

20. The city of Caracas, the capital of Veneaueia, lies 7 
miles south of and 3,018 feet above the level of the Caribbean. 

Is this city "south of the level," as it Is "above the level"? 
If not, how la the reader to tell when be reaches the word 
governed by "south of" ? As '"and" does not here co-oidinate 
the word's between which It Immediately stands, or any group 
oC words readily apparent to the reader, he needs a guide- 
board to carry him tlirough the labyrinth of words; and such 
a guide-board is the comma, or two commas. With a comma 
after the first "of," which requires an object to complete the 
sense, just as "flood," in 16, requires another word to malte 
sense, the reader suspends the thought until notice that the 
end of the intervening words Is reached, where lie expects 
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Id find the object of the preposition. Therefore the 
i.'ODtalQing proper gulde-boarde, will read aa follows:— 

20-1. The city of Caracas, tlje capital of Venezuela, lies 
T miles Boutli of, and 3.01S feet above the level of, the Oar- 
ibbean. 

It would be better BtiU to recast the aenteoce as foUowa;— 

20-2. The citf of Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, Uee 

7 milea south of the Caribbean, and 3,018 feet above Its level. 

21. If, they aay, he cannot get the presidential nomina- 
tion, give hltn the vlce-preaidency. 

"If," not being connected with "they aay," requires t^e 
comma to disconnect It, and the comma la llkcwiBe required 
after "say." Therefore these commas are required for two 
reasons,— to disconnect words and to set off an intermediate 
and transposed term. 

It in interesting to note the emphasis gained by the trans- 
poaitlon in the following sentence, and also how the meaning 
would be changed If the flrst comma were omitted:— 

22. Hastings clearly discerned, what was hidden from 
most of his contemporaries, that such a state of things gave 
an Immense advantage to a ruler of great talente and few 
scruples. 

The comma after "discerned" causes the reader to cen- 
ler his thought on what is to be the object of "dlacemed"— 
what did Hastings discern? The words that precede this 
object serve to emphasize its importance by exciting the 
reader's curiosity in showing that It was not seen by others. 
Kemove the comma, and the sense will not be changed; 
but the emphasis will be, because then the reader will set 

a comparison between the discernment of Hastings and 
ihat of his contemporaries.— a comparison that is merely in- 
cidental to the sentence as written. The apparent eonnec- 
tion between "discerned" and "what was hidden" is broken 
by the comnin : nnd thus we diacover again that the reason 
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for Its use lies in tlie fuudaiuental principle uf punetuatiou. 
wbicb Bbould aerer be lost elgbt of. 

TLe usp of ua IntermpdiotP term for the sake of empha- 
sis or conti'aat is very common; and the puuetuatiou of such 
seateoces follows tbat of 22, altbougli a slight variation in 
the Bentcnce may point to the omission of one of the commas. 
"Hia success was attained by friendly assistance," Deeds 
no marks; but if an intermediate term l>e Introduced, the 
sentence requlrei* the marks. Thns:— 

22-1. His sueceaa was attained, not by ability and enter- 
prise, but by friendly assistance. 

The formation of the Intermediate term throws the con- 
trasting "but'' Into the main part of the sentence; so tbat 
tJie intermediate words, if suppressed, would not leave a pex- 
feetly formed sentence, yet no other punctuation will reveal 
the meaning so clearly. 

The two following sentences serve to show how the read- 
er would t)e lost in the absence of the second comma:— 

23. I endpftvored to show, as far as figures could show, 
the real value of the property. 

23-i, I endeavored to show, as far as figures could show 
the real value of the property, that the railroad was insol- 
vent. 

Tbe intermediate group of words often requires commas 
between its parts, thus bringing more than two commas be- 
tween the parts of the main sentence. Ordinarily, however, 
the contest clearly shows that the additional comma so used 
does not end the intermediate group; but this is not always 
the case, and it is, therefore, better to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, the use of marks In intermediate terms. 

24. That bright and tranquil stream, the boundary of 
I.ontii and Meatb. liaving flowed many miles between green 
banks crowned by modem palaces, and by ruined keeps of 
old Norman barons of the pale, is here about to mingle with 
the sea. 
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The comma after "'iialaf^i's," ai?paratiug the parts of a. 
group of words which Ib itself set off by commas, is micd ac- 
cording to rule, and apparently accoi'ding to the principles ex- 
emplified in Sentence 2; but "and" here connecta two groups 
of words formed alike, and beginning with the same word, 
which, when repeated after "ajid," gives notice to the reader 
tliat the connection Is between two such groups. In other 
words, the repeated preposition (by) answers the purpose of 
a comma by precluding the possibility of even momentary 
inlstako; and it further serves to decrease the reader's dis- 
iractlou, for it removes the necessity for an extra comma, 
wbleh might be mistalcen for the one that enda the group. 

Inasmuch as every mark of punctuation must be con- 
sidered by the render, the presence of an unneceasary niarh 
adds to the distractive effect inseparable from reading. 
Therefore this principle of omission— naiuely, to omit the 
mark wbea the nature of the language or the presence of 
other signs surely prevents even a momentary misconception 
of the relations of the words— Is an Important one. because 
it enables a writer to throw overboard many unnecessary 
marks. 

Sentence 24 is from Macaulay, aud tbe punctuation la that 
followed In all the editions of his works consulted by lue; 
but the reasons for the omlaalon of tbe comma after "pal- 
aces" are so strong I do not hesitate to say that the purpose 
of punctuation Is better served by such omission. Tlie pres- 
ence of another Intermediate term, set off by commas after 
"stream" and "Meatli," gives additional force to the general 
reason, as the use of commas before and after such term 
adds to the distractive effect. 

As corrected tbe sentence would read thus:— 

24-a. That bright and tranriuil stream, the boundary of 
Louth and Meath. having flowed many miles between green 
banks crowned by modem palaces and by ruined keeps of old 
Norman barons of the pale, is here abont to mingle with the 



t sentence this principle may be pushed beyond , 
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jie application In 24; and In so doing 
overboard. Let us flrgt look at the 
a law Jonmal, Its punctuation being In 



tbiowu 
as it appears lu 
accord with rule. 



25. The MSB of property by the hirer, during the term, 
for a dlfCerent purpose, or in a different manner, from tbat 
which was Intended by the parties, will not amoant to con- 
version. 

Here are Ave commas intervening between the subject 
and the predicate of the sentence. It will be seen at ouce that 
those after "hirer" and "term" are Indispensable, because 
the; set oQE a group oC words out of Its natural order, and also 
(irevent an apparent but false relation between the words 
disconnected by them. There are two reasons as well as two 
rules for the use of the comma before "or" in this sentence: 
it connects a group of words, and, together with the comma 
after "manner," it sets off an intermediate term (see Sentences 
2 and 19). Notwithstanding tliese reasons, tiie aimllarltr of 
these groups of words, connected by "or" and beginning with 
"for" and "In," respectively, so readily notifies the reader of 
their relation that the sentence will read more smoothly with- 
out the comma than with it. An examination of the mental 
process required in reading the sentence will show this more 
clearly. There are four intermediate groups of words to be 
adjusted by the reader. The three between the words "term" 
and "will" must be fused Into one; and tills must be done 
instantaneously in the mind while holding two otncr jtroups 
(the preceding ones), which are to be considered in relation to 
what the reader knows will follow a certain comma that Is to 
pair with one already reached. This Is the process that is to 
be compared with tliat of determining the relations of the 
three groups with the comma before "or" omitted, whose omis- 
sion carries with It the omission of that after "manner," as 
they constitute a pair, one being useless without the other. 
The mental process in this case Is that Involved lu determinlns 
the relation of the eroup of words following "manner" to 
"purpose" find "manner," for this sroop is connected with each 
of those words. M,v own concliiRion is that the dlstractive 
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effort in reading tlie sentence without the coionias Is far lesa 
than in reading it with them, and tliat, conseiiuently, the 
meiiiiiug of the sentence, with the two commas omitted, is 
more readily and easily ohtalned. I would, then, punetuate 
the sentence as follows: — 

26-a. The use of property bj the hirer, during the term, 
for a different purpose or in a different manner from that 
which was Intended by the parties, will not amount to con- 
version. 

The reader will observe that this argument has heea con- 
Uned to the punctuation of a subdivided Intermediate term. 
It may be applied to the punctuation of any group of words; 
but the principle of omission of marks should not be pushed 
as far in the principal, as in the Intermediate, group. 

There is a large class of sentences whk^h are easily puoct- 
nated in accordance with the reasons already exejnpllfled, 
provided the meaning of the language is carefully considered; 
but perhaps nowhere else will bo great a variety of punctua- 
tion be found as in this class, even though the punctuation be 
that of good writers and proof-readers. 

26. This capital does not make him Independent, or, I 
should say, even aspiring. 

"I should say" is an intermediate group of words requir- 
ing to be set off by commas. It has no relation to the comma 
before "or," except that It sugi^psts the character of the ad- 
jective "aspiring," which is an after-thought, requiring the 
comma before "or" because we may not say "either independ- 
ent or even aspiring," as the words express Ideas too closely 
connected In meaning to be thus treated as alternatives, like, 
for Instance, the wiirds "independent" and "servile." 

The position of "I should say" should be noted. We need 
not discuss what words. If any, are understood and lu he sup- 
plied; but the words used can be put nowhere else, and ex- 
presB the writer's meaning. If they are made the last words 
In the sentence, whatever be the punctuation, they will seem 
to relate to both adjectives or to the entire sentence. 
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A writer sbould always bear la mind thai every ctrnjune- 
tlon coonecta; and it he would have the meaning of his lan- 
eaage clear and nnmlBtakable, lie aiuat show by the pnnctu- 
ation, or the absence of it, jnat what hla conjunctions con- 
nect. 

The ffleaninglegs punctaatlon in some of the following sen- 
tencea will show the necesBlty for this warning:— 



3 give our aanctlon to the broad, 
> like that at bar, harsh, rule of 



27. We are not willing t 
and, when applied in a 
the iBstmction. 

28. The arguments are manifestly, and to my mind over- 
whelmingly superior. 

20. He draws a circle on a t-hest, or if that Is not con- 
Tpnlent, the deck. 

20-1. To do this gigantic work at all, education, like 
other industries of ct villi! atlon, has had to organise its metb- 
ods BO as to give a good average "mill product," or perhaps 
we might say, mintage. 

30. In the lower, or, as it would be better to call them, 
the easier grades of work. 

31. It is a matter of mere whim, or worse, of economy. 

32. Unti'ammelled physical motions may here perfectly 
express the feelings that elsewhere have to stay unespresBed i 
or he, at best, imperfectly expressed by a traniraeled tongue. 






a variety of punctuation; and it would 
9 person to deduce, from these half dosen 
i governing the nae of marks In 



Here, Indeed, li 
require an ingenioc 
sentences, rules or 

The punctnatiou of 27 Is technically (by rule) correct, but 
1b nnnecessarlly close. In forming the sentence, the wrltei* 
nppart'Utly hud in mind tlist a number of words would come 
between his adjective (broad) and the noun qualifled by It; and 
therefore he here used the-comma. The nest two commas 
properly set ofT a transposed and Intermediate term; and tben 
comes the comma (after "harsh") required to close the groiiP 
whose opening was marked by the comma after "broad." 
"And" here co-ordinates two simple adjectives wblcb do 
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uot require Heparatlon auy more because of the istermedlatc 
transposed 'words Ibau tliey would with such words omitted, 
so long ae they have no bearing upon the real relation of tbe 
L'o-ordiuate words, as In 2(9. The sense luay be Illustrated 
by the BubRtltution of a slDRle word for the intermediate 
group of words; thus, " • • • the broad and 'sometimes' 
harsh rule," which, of course, does uot reijuire coniuiiiK. 

Tbe construetion of 28 is Identical with that of 27, except 
(hat "and" co-ordloates two adverbs, lustead of two ad- 
jectives; and therefore tbe cowma before "and" should be 
omitted, and commna Inserted after "and" nnd "mind." 

Sentence 29 finds its model in 26, "deck" being, not an al- 
ternative of "chest," but an after-tbouglit, requiring the 
comma liefore "or." A comma is required after "or," to set off 
tbe inierinedlate term, because "or" cannot be made, under 
any constructiou of the language, to connect "If that," etc., 
with what precedes. 

Sentence 29-1 Is essentially the counterpart of 29, and is 
given here to sliow that "say," in such a sentence, does not 
take, as an object, the word following it. 

"Or" in 30 perforins the office exemplified in 10; uud 
therefore the comma la required before it, and after the word 
that is snbstitoted for "lower," which is "easier." Commas 
thus setting off "easier" would at once show it to be a substi- 
tute for "lower," and would indicate the tnie relation be- 
tween the words. 

The pnncluation of 31 is very peculiar; and unless it be a 
typographical error, it is quite unaccountable in a writer who 
stops, even for a moment, to consider the relations of words, 
or who punctuates at all. "Or" connects "of mere whim" 
and "of economy"; but as the latter is an after-thought, not 
an alternfttive. the comma is required before "or." "Worse" 
i« an intermediate word requiring to be set off by commas, 
without regard tn the comma before "or." 

The punctuation of 32 would be correct if the sentraice 
ended at "expressed"; but "by a trammeled tongue" needs 
to be cut off from what precedes "or," whicli is done by the 
use of the comma before "or" (see 13). 
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Ae corrected tbe sentences will read as follows:- 



27-u. We are nol willing to give ( 
broad and, when applied in a case Ulie that at bar, barsb 
role of tbe Inatruction. 

2S-a. Tbe arguments ai'e manifestly and, to my ciiud, 
overwhelmingly superior. 

29-a. He draws a circle on a chest, or, if that is not cdd- 
Teulent, the deck. 

29-1-a. Tu do this gigantic work at all, edacatlon, like 
other industries of clTllizatiou, has had to organize its metli- 
oda so as to give a good average "mill product," or, perhaps 
we might say, mintage. 

30-a. In the lower, or, as it would be better to call tbem, 
tbe easier, grades of work. 

31-a. It is a matter of mere wblm, or. worse, of economy. 

32-n. Untrammflud physical motions may here perfectly 
espress the feelings that elsewhere have to stay unexprosaed, 
or be, at heat, Imperfectly expressed by a trammeled tongue. 

There is another large class of seutencea coutalning Inter- 
mediate clnust's, whose punctuation depends upou the rela- 
tions shown by conjunctions; and it follows that the punctua- 
tion of them materially affects their meaning. 

33. The prisoner will be pardoned because, I luiow, he 
is innocent. 

33-1. Tbe prisoner will be pardoned because I know he 
in innocent. 

The composition of 33 is not to be commended; but as 
the sentence is illustrative of a class of sentences one con- 
stantly meets, it is here used to show the real meaning of 
such language. 

In 33-1 tbe assertion is, that the pardon will be granted 
because "I," who grant pardons, possess knowledge of bis 
innocence: in 33 the Rssertion is, that the pardon will be 
granted because of the innocence of the prisoner, "I know" 
being purely parenthetical and Inteniicdiate, and referring 
simply to the clause in which it stands. 
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The next two sentencea will further iUnatrate tbe aaiue 
point. 1. e., the exact lueaDlsg of quallEylng statements:— 

34. He Is la doubt about the best coarse to pursue; but, 
I am sure, bla doubts will »oon disappear. 

34-1. He is in doubt about the best course to pursue; but 
1 am sure as to wbat is best for me. 

in 34-1 "but" puts in contrast his doubta and my cer- 
tainty, but in 34 it marks the contrast between doubts pres- 
ent and doubts disappeared. 

If no commas be used in 34, the first impression eiven by 
the words followinp "but" must be tbe same as in 34-1. The 
1 form of this sentence Is the following;— 



34-2. He is in doubt about the best course ti 
am sure that his doubts will soon disappear. 



pursue; but 



In this sentence the contrast is not between "he Is In 
rimibt" anJ "I am sure." but is between that whicb precedes 
the marh and all tbat follows it. It is, therefore, evident 
that, as the reader may mistake the meaning of the sentence, 
the construction is not so good as that of 34. 

In the next sentence the contrasting clause, beginning 
with "but," might adopt the construction of that in 34-2, and, 
111 su doing, omit the commas; but such cbanffe would put 
the contrast between "called" and "denied," although "called," 
witb its object, expresses only part of the meaning of the 
member of the sentence in which it stands. 

35. He was not a great man, and could hardly be called 
a great leader; but, it cannot be denied, be was a great force 
In our national life. 



To say "but it cannot be denied that" would seemingly Ig- 
nore "he was not a great man," by directing attention to a con- 
trast between "could bardly be called" and "it cannot be de- 
nied." By setting off with eommaa "it cannot be denied," 
the thought expressed before "but" is held in suspense for its 
contrast with "he was a great force in our national life." 



The puDctuatloD of subordiDaie clatiBes similar to tbe 
:ilM>Te is n very intereuting subject, as it reveals the subtleties 
of language i^erliaps more clearly tlian the punetnation of 
any other clasa of senteDces. The subject will l>e dealt with 
in a later chapter. 

Ah some punctuators do not use two commas to set off 
intenaediate terms, the following sentence illuBtrates a diffi- 
culty that such punctuators cannot overcome:— 

36. He could be distinctly heard by ten. or twenty, thou- 
sand pecple. 

If both commas were omitted, the language would be con- 
strued to mean "either ten thousand or twenty thousand," 
which, however, does not express the writer's exact thotight, 
although stating the exact truth. With the second comma 
omitted, the meaning would be, "he could be distinctly heard 
by ten people or twenty thousand people," because "or" would 
then connect the adjectives "ten" and "twenty thousand," 
the word "people" being understood after "ten." 

The form of expression, as found in 36. indicates an after- 
thought, which determines the use of the first comma, and 
tills comma leguires the second, thus making an Intermediate 
expression. 

The meaning of the language may be exactly expressed 
by a slight change in its form. Thna;— 

30'1. lie could' be distinctly heard by ten, or even twenty, 
thousand people. 

Not a few writers would inclose the added word or words 
in niarl(8 of parenthesis, in order to show that "or" 1b not 
used In Its usual sense, which whs defined in the considera- 
tion of Sentence 10. This would make the sentence read aa 
follows:— 

36-2. He could be distinctly heard l)y ten (or twenty) 
thousand people. 

While this leaves no doubt aa to the meaulns; of the 
sentence, it 1b an unnecessary use of these raarbs. and not 
to be commended. 
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In determining whether or not to set off Intermediate 
wordB by commas, it mnat be remembered that it is not the 
lengtli of such groups of words upon whlc-b the punctuation 
depends, but the degree of coalescence with the other parts 
of the sentence— the smoothness with which all the different 
ports Ut togetber. Although the degree of such coalescence 
requiring the use of tbe marks may not be defined, it is not 
difficult to learn, as one is continually dealing with it while 
attempting to write clearly or to read understandingly. Our 
next chapter deals very largely with it, and yet does not 
mentioii it; and so on throngbout this volume. 

One feature of the priuciplea we are endeavoring to es- 
tabllHh. aa dlatinguiahed from rules, is worthy special at- 
tention. It Is this: Tbe need of a mark, and the mark to be 
uaed, are generally suggested at the point In the sentence 
where the marb Is to be put, regardless of any mark that is 
to follow. 

We are now dealing wltb pairs of commas, and It baa 
been said that the first one requires the second. This is not 
strictly true, because, generally, tbe second comnin is ti-- 
qulred to mark a disconnection quite as obvious as tbat 
marked by the first. Tbla Is weU Illustrated In 17, In whicb it 
is as essential to disconnect "witness" from "was" as to dis- 
connect "priaoner" from "said." In each case a noun la ap- 
parently the BUbJect of tbe verb following it; and to ahow that 
this apparent relation Is not the real relation, tbe commas 
are used. In tbla case, and in all aentences under conaidera- 
tlon In (Lis Section, the commas are aaid to be used In pairs, 
and to set off a group of words called an intermediate term. 

The term ''Intermediate" may be applied lo a large num- 
ber of single words and proups of words that do not appear 
analogous to anything herein considered. Tbe term Itself so 
clearly shows the necessity for the punctuation, that It is 
not worth while to attempt to give a model for every word 
and group of words to which It Is aiipllcnble. 
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SECTION VI— 

The dUTerence in meaning betwees a sentence coDtalolug 
8 word or groap of wonls nsed to restrict the sense ot the 
word qualified, and the same sent^ice with the same word 
or group of words used merely to explain the sense of the 
word qnalified, can often be shown only by the nse of marks, 
or their omission; and therefore the reader wlio does not un- 
derstand stitb nse and omission of marks must sometimes 
fati to obtain the exact meaning of what he is reading. And 
equallj true is it, that a writer may, in iike manner, either 
be obscure or say what he does not intend to say. 

Perhaps tt U well to say at the ontset. and thas forestall 
a possible objection to some of the points raised herein, that 
every effort to establish a distinction between "which" and 
"that," in order to indicate thereby explanatory and restric- 
tive clauses, has been a failure, because good writers of all 
times have persistently Ignored such distinction; and these 
words ate now generally used Interchangeably, euphony 
alone determining the choice between tbeni. 

37. In order to obtain the land, he must pay his father's 
debts, which are secured by Judgments. 

38. In order to obtain the land, he must i>ay bis father's 
debts which are secured by Judgments. 

39. The committee is composed of women, who are not 

40. The committee is composed of men who are uot vot- 

In 37 ail of til.' father's debts are referred to; but in 38 
the reference Is to only such debts as are secured, which may 
be all or only part of the debts. 

In 39 the assertion is made that all women are not vot- 
ers; but a like clause in 40 asserts that only the men on the 
committee are not voters. 

The groups of words used to qualify "debts," "women," 
and "men," are adjectives; those in 37 and 39 are called ex- 
planatory adjectives, and those In 38 and 40 restrictive ad- 
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Jectlves. But why use a ::omma before an explanatory, and 
none before a restrlctlTe, adjective? The reasons for such use 
are ezempllfled in Sentence 10. In 37 and 39 the sense is com- 
plete when the comma Is reached; and. what is added is added 
for explanation. As In 10, the added matter Is essentially an 
BpiioEitlve; but In 38 and 40 the sense Is not complete wltb< 
out tbe adjectiyes, which demonstrate, or point out. what 
debts and what men are meant, as if tbe language said 
"tliose debts" and "those men." "Boys, who are yenture- 
Bome, often get hurt," ia equiyalent to "Boys, ventureBome 
persona, often get hurt"; and the commas are as eseentlal in 
one sentence as In the other. 

There lie before me two ijooks: one has a single index, 
which la In the front of the book; the other has two indexes, 
one on page ill, and one on page 253. The following sen- 
tenees are so punctuated as to notify the reader that one 
book has a single Index, and the other more than one index: — 

41, Vou will find the word in tbe Indes, at the front of 
the book. 

42. Ton wUl find tbe word In tbe index on page 111. 

In 41 the adjective tells where tbe index Is: and so does 
the adjective in 42. The absence of the comma in 42 tellB 
which index, and "which" index Implies the existence of 
another Index. 

With the comma omitted In 41, the existence of another 
index would be Implied, With the comma, the sense la com- 
pleted at "index"; but without It, the reader does not know 
■where to find the word until the location of the index 
is given. "Senator Barnes, of New Vork" identifies the 
men spoken of from the nature of the language; but in 
thus referring to him, no other Mr. Barnes Is thought 
of, "of New York" being added simply to tell the reader 
where he lives. "Senator Barnes of New York" Implies the 
existence of another Senator Barnes, whom the reader may 
mistake for the one referred to; and therefore the adjective 
"of New York" Is made restrictive by tbe omission of the 



42-1. The ministers abolished taxes wbich would now 
yield IM ntllliou:) a j-ear. among them being tbe grist tax. 
whicb would alone now give an income of rast proportions. 

A comma iiefore Ibe flrst "ttblch" in this sentence would 
malie tb« ^vriter say that all taxt'S were abolished; and the 
omission of one before the second "which" would make him 
Hiy that a purtienlar Rrlet tax was among them,— one "which 
would alone now give," etc. 

In the next Hontence. from a text>book on grammar, the 
Information ie conveyed that all descriptive adjectives are 
derived from pi'oper names. 

43. Descriptive adjectives, derived from proper names, 
are called Proper Adjectives; aa. Spanish, English. 

The omission of the first comma would make the adjective 
element define the kind of descriptive adjectives referred to, 
and called "proper adjectives," leaving the other descriptive 
adjectives to receive other names. This, of course. Is what 
the writer wished to say; and it Is also what be does not say. 

With the first comma omitted there is no real need of the 
second; but it might properly be used, as ivill app<'ar here* 
after. 



Although the sentences thus far considered have been 
very simple, It Is no doubt obvious that one cannot punctu- 
ate language unless he understands it; and it la also true 
that he cannot read Intelligently If he does not understand 
those subtle meanings of language opon which the use of 
marks Is ofteu based. 

44. At this time my entire force mustered less than 50.- 
000 men, of all arms. 

4o. He has gone to California, where hlB brother lives. 

The added thoughts in these two sentences are merel.v 
explanatory; nnd changing them Into relative clauses will 
not make clearer the reason for the use of the comtna, al- 
though such treatment may sometimes make clearer the real 
relation of the group of words to the word that they qualify. 
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-iM shown in 10, an explanatory term is a co-ordinate 
term: it veiteats the idea in difCerent language— given another 
view. Note tLis in 45, above. Note it in the sentence pre- 
ceding this one, in which "above" may tie expanded Into 
"which is above"; or the entire sentence may read, "Note It 
in the above." In any case, "above" repeats "45," just as the 
words in the latter part of Sentence 45 repeat or restate 
what is meant by "California," in the first part On the other 
hand, the restrictive element defines hy telling what kind, 
what one, or the like. 

These points will be seen more plainly In tlie four fol- 
lowing BHitencee: — 

45-1. He has gone to the city, in which his brother llTea. 
43-2. He has gone to the city la which his brother lives. 

The meaning in 45-1 is. that he has gone from the coim- 
try into the city, and that his brother lives in the city. In 
45-2 the assertion Is, that be has gone to a particular city, 
which city la Idenllfled by the clroumatauce of bis brother's 
living In It. 

46. He preached his flrst sermon, In Brooklyn, July 20, 
ISOS. 

4tt-l. He preached his first sermon In Brooklyn, Jnly 20, 
189S. 

In 46 "In Brooklyn" apparently loses Its character as an 
adjective; and yet It Ja descriptive of the sermon, for It 
explains that it was a Brooklyn sermon, Just as July 20 
explains that It was, say, a midsummer sermon. Ordinarily, 
these terms would be treated as adverbs, expressive of place 
and time. In 48 the sermon was his very first one: but in 
46-1 the aerraon was merely his first Brooklyn sermon, "In 
Brooklyn" telling what "first sermon." 

Althongh the restrictiFe and explanatory elements herein 
considered are colled adjectives. It is not to be inferred that 
only adjective elements are so used, for the punctuation Is 
Just as essential to express the meaning of adverbs, which, 
however, are generally restrictive. 
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Mr. WlleoD, in liis Treatise od Pimctnation, and tboae 
who follow bis autborit;, confine tbeir mlee nnder this head 
U> relatlTe clansee, with Incidental mention of eome other 

kinds oC claueea. An element inrroduced by a relative pro- 
Dotia Is, of course, as adjective; and therefore tbe general 
tprm adjective is nsed in this wort. 

Ab ninny restrictive elements are also intermediate ele- 
ments, the punctuator niuBt decide whether to punctuate 
them as Intermediate or restrictive. Tbe sense at once de- 
termlneij tbia, liecause the meaning of a word followed by a 
restrictive element is not complete without that element, and 
therefore the reasons assigned for the nse of commas to set 
off an Interniedlate term do not apply here, and the commas 
cannot be naed. This punctuation Is lllnstrated on almost 
every page one writes, there being in this pamgrapb two 
such restrictive nod Intermediate elements, beginning with 
"followed" and "assigned," which do not admit of commHs, be- 
cause they are restrictive. 

EXAMPLES. 

e used In these examples aKrepably to the 
ItnR pae<!s. 

Why is he not talking, ss usual? 
We, by art, unteach what Nature tnuglit. 
A gift of Peter Brown, deceased, to the city. 
In many ways, he confesses, his prayers have been 
lawered. 

where the jndge 



He knows Just how much, and, what ts more to the point. 
Just how little, to say. 

Pour distinct claliiia were made to that territory a part of 
which is now called Ohio. 



t Congress or his party. 
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It takes men a weary while to learn the wlckednesa of 
anything tliat puts gold In tlieir purses. 

I leave to-dny on the train for home, where I hope to be, . 
thankful for a safe Journey, on Monday. 

Both are private individuals, with influence, acquired iu 
various waya, over their party In the state. 

Books, of one sort or another, are now, on every haud, a 
common resort of entertainment and pleasure. 

Other qualities involfei. in composition are reserved for 
the next chapter, on Special Objects in Style. 

Your praise was welcome, not only because I believe it was 
sincere, but because praise baa been very scarce. 

The dead jurist had no personal interest to promote outside 
his court or, by collusion or understanding, within it. 

The ancient Greeks, who were Intellectual, and the an- 
cient Romans, who were warlike, agree upon this point. 

Cultivation is a fitting object to be attained by education, 
particularly in a country like ours, of busy, practical people. 

Aa long as the act appeared to be beneflcfal, or, at any rate, 
innocuous, the party admitted, or rather claimed, the reapou- 
siblllty of its passage. 

The armistice will expire one week from to-day, and, unless 
In the interim terms of peace shall be agreed upon, the armies 
will then lesume operations. 

In No. 3 there was an article on Miss Edgeworth'a "Tales 
of a Fashionable Life," by John Wilson Croker, who was a 
constant contributor to the Quarterly. 

Analogy, although it is not infallible. Is yet that telescope 
of the mind by which it Is marvelously assisted in the dis- 
covery of both physical and moral truth. 

The advance of Rome was a growth, not only of the Roman 
power, but of Rome herself; step by step the world was, hard- 
ly in a figure, merged, not in the Roman dominion, but in the 
Roman city. 

Prom that hour Murray became my publisher, conducting 
himself, in all bis dealings, with that fair, open, and liberal 
spirit which had obtained for him the well merited appellation 
of the Prince of Booksellers, 

It remained a crusading scheme, but, no longer patterned 
after that of Godfrey and Tanered. it imitated the mad folly 
which had once extinguished in southern Gaul the most prom- 
ising civilization of the age. 
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The ch'il-aervice laws, which remove the public service 
from ibe control oC Cavorltlaiu. patroiiage. and poUtics, should 
be honeHtlj and thoroughly enforced, and the classlfled service 
extended -wherever it la possible. 

The sense of antagonism Instead of rest, of distrust and 
alienation lueteud of approval and sympathy, -which such times 
bring. Is a test which tries tlie very heart and reins, and it is 
one which meets us at all ages, and In all conditions of life. 

Lincoln was not a bom liing of men, rnling by the resist- 
lesB might of his natural superiority, hut a child of the people, 
who made himself a great persuader, therefore a leader, by 
dint of firm resolve, and patient effort, and dogged persever- 

Orlglnally settled by New England people, who believed 
that Intelligence and morality are foundation-stones that must 
always be placed under any civic structure which Is expected 
to endure, Cleveland early looked to the matter of public 
schools. 

There Is a gentle but perfectly Irresistible coercion in the 
habit of reading, well directed, over the whole tenor of a 
man't character and conduct, which is not the less effectual 
because It works insensibly, and because it Is really the la.Bt 
thing he dreams of, 

Edinburgh is a city In the world of every day reality, con- 
nected by railway and telegraph-wire with all the capitals of 
Europe, and inhabited by cltlaens of the familiar type, who 
keep ledgers, and attend church, and have sold their immor- 
tal portion to the dally paper. 

Marcus Aureiius la perhaps the most beautiful figure In 
history. He is one of those consoling and hope-inspiring 
marks, which stand forever to remind our weak and easily dis- 
couraged race how liigh human goodness and perseverance 
have once been carried, and may be carried again. 
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SECTION VII. — APP03ITIVES, VOCATIVES, ADVERBIAL 
EXPRESSIONS, DOUBLE OBJECTS. 

Tlie relation wJilch the grammarlaDS call "appoBltlon" la 
a verj' ln>poftaut one in the expression of thought; and yet 
It lias been almost wholly oeglected In text-books, escept in 
its Biinpleat form, i. e., between single words or between 
short groups of worda, although it extends to groups of woriia 
often printed as distinct Bentenocs. A full comprehenaioD of 
this relation is, as will appear in another chapter, often in- 
dispensable to a clear understanding of language. Kotwltli- 
atondiug the fact that it ia possible, in most Instances, to 
determine by study Just what an author means by bis lan- 
guage, even if improperly punctuated or not punetnated at 
all, yet the relation of apposition Is one often especially re- 
quired to be distinguished by marks. 

The meaning of apposition is "added to" or "placed by." 
The 'word or words so added are not essential to the mean- 
ing of the language: they are merely explanatory, and may 
be omitted without affecting the sense, and may be sal^. 
therefoi'e, to be parentlietical. 

47. The word, eagle, la derived from the Latin. 
47-1. The word eagle la derived from the Latin. 

In each of these sentences the relation between "word" 
and "eagle" Is said to be that of apposition; but It is obvious 
that the subject of the sentence is "word" in 47, and "eagle" 
in 47-1, thus being the flrat of the two words in one case, and 
the second In the other. 

In 47 both "word" and "eagle" maintain the charaoter- 
IstiCB of a nonn. In 47-1 "word" performs the office, and 
occupies the place, of an adjective, describing a combination 
of letters, and giving a name (word) thereto. 

If the added word is merely Incidental to the sense, It 
partakes of the nature of a parenthesis, as llluBtrated In 
the sentence preceding this. Such was the early mode of 
punctuating all apposltlves; but now the marks of parenthesla 
give way to commas when the appositlve has less of the 
parenthetical nature. While no line can be drawn between 
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these two classes of expressions, the meaning of the lan- 
guage generally marks the distinction, which the student will 
learn most readily from examples. 

When the relation of the words becomes even more close* 
as in 47-1, the commas are omitted. 

47-2. The poet, Smith, addressed the meeting. 
47-3. The poet Smith addressed the meeting. 

While these two sentences are exactly similar to 47 and 
47-1, it is well to consider the difference in meaning between 
47-2 and 47-3. In 47-2 the central thought is, that the poet, 
iK>t the historian or the chronicler, spoke, the word "Smith" 
being used to explain who the poet was. In 47-3 the central 
thought is that Mr. Smith spoke; and Mr. Smith is identified 
by the word "poet," which becomes as much a part of the 
language used to describe the speaker as is the word "John" 
in the expression "John Smith." 

The relation of apposition will always be clear if it be 
noted that it exists between words or terms of which one 
expresses the principal thought, or, it may be said, the com- 
plete thought. 

In "Henry Brown," "Milton the poet," "John the Bap 
tist," "I myself," and many similar expressions, the idea of 
apposition has been lost, the separate words in each having 
become merged into a single term as a proper designation of 
the person spoken of, or, as in the case of "I myself," as an 
emphatic expression. 

Although it is said that the idea of apposition does not 
appear between the parts of a proper name, if the order of 
the words be reversed, as when they appear in cataloguea, 
the apposition becomes apparent, and the comma is used. 
Thus:— 

47-4. Brown, Smith. 

The person designated in this name is Smith Brown, the 
comma putting "Smith" in apposition with "Brown"; and the 
same would be true if the name were John Brown. The 
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comma sei-res here, as usual, to diatinguiali a real from an 
apparent relation. 



Words used in addressing a person or thing frequently 
appear to be in a relation that Is not their true relation. 

48. Come, George. 

49. Bing out, wild beUs. 

Eacli of the above constltutea a complete scnteucei and 
as every setitence must have a subject and a verb, "George" 
and "hellB" appeur to be the sulijects, which, as neither Is 
the subject, sets up au apparent relation to be distinguished 
fi'om a real relation. This is done b; the commas. 

The grammarians call "George" and "bells" vocatives. 

While the reason giren for the punctuation is sufficient, 
we should not go far astray If we said "George" and "bells" 
are In apposition with the subjects understood; but such re- 
lation cannot exi^t in the following, where the purely voca- 
tive use of words Is shown; — 

50. I remain. Sir, your obedient servant. 

51. I come, fellow citizens, to advise patience. 

52. Marli Antony, here, take you Caeear'e body. 

ABSOLUTE TERMS. 

Groups of words are often so used as to have only re- 
mote structural relation to the other parts of the sentences; 
and this may be with a x^irt near which they do not stand, 
if. Indeed, sucli part can be Identified. The object of such 
terras Is explanatory; and the grammarians call tbeni abso- 
lute phrases. Such phrases are set ofF by commas because of 
the obvious disconnection between them and wbat foUows:-- 

53. To speak plainly, I think you did wrong. 

54. Our object having been accomplished, we retamed 
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DOUBLE OBJECTS. 

Lest misapijreliensioii follow wbut lias been said in re- 
gard to the absence of structaral relation between words 
standing together, soue reference should be made to doable 
objects, which might seem to fail under this class. 

55. Tbey elected Mr. Smith president. 

The two woihJs, "Smith" and "president," sub 
same relation to the verb; and as no other than their true I 
relation appears, uo punctuation is needed. Functnatioii j 
deals only with relations liable to misconstruction, ei 
thoagh this misconstmction be bnt momentary. 

SECTION VUI.— ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

Apart from the consideraUon already given conJunctioDB, I 
neither conjunctions nor adverbs, performing their disUact- ] 
ive fimctlons and placed In their natural order, require much 
attention from the punctuator; but when otherwise usedi 
and when so placed that an apparent relation which Is not a 
real relation is set up, careful attention must be given to tbem, 
in order to ascertain, and to Indicate by proper marks, the 
true function of each, and the true relation it sustains to other 
words in the sentence. 

The natural position of a conjunction is between the 
words or group of words coimected by it, and the natural 
position of an advpi-b Is before the word or words It qualifies; 
hut both conjunctions and adverbs are fn^quently put else- 
where in the sentence, and. in whatever position used, one 
word sometimes performs the office of both conJunctioD and 
adverb. 

"However" Is a good illnstration of this class of word^ I 
and a consideration of its uses and punctuations wIU I 
to Illnstrate what punctuation Is demanded with It. 

56. Sir. Balfour, who is said to have a pretty taste In I 
poetry, was asked when the nest l^aureate would be &p- J 
{minted. He replied, however, with n Innientable appearsnce t 



or hurrying away from im unpleasant subject, that this was 
a matter wholly within the hands of the Prime Mlnlater. 

57. He WHS reluctant to diseuBS the subject. He replied, 
however, to all questione put to him, however pointed they 



In both 50 and 67 "however" occupies its uanal position 
when counectlng the eentence in which it stands with a pre- 
ceding sentence; but the meaning of the language of 50 cl<^ar- 
ly shows that there is no such connection between the two 
sentences as the meaning and use of "however" imply, such 
counection, lor instance, as is shown by the first "however" in 
57. Tlierefove the punctuation of each cannot be correct The 
function .and the meaning of "however" in BO may he shown 
by a transposition and a substitution. Thus: "He replied, 
but (.howevei', yet, still, notwithstanding) with a lanieutabie 
aiijwnrance of hurrying away from an unpleaaant subject, 
that this was a matter," etc. "Bat," or any one of the words 
following it within the marks of parenthesis, does not here 
connect the sentence in which it stands to a preceding sen- 
tence; but it does connect the clause, "he replied" being un- 
derstood, in which it stands to the preceding clause, t. e., the 
clause of which the words preceding "but" form a part. As 
"however" in 57 does not belong to what follows or precedes 
it, the commas are indispensable to show this fact. 

"However"' occupies its natural position in 50, and in 
such iiosltlou cannot take a comma after It; but Its usual po- 
sition when connecting two sentences or clauses is shown In 
57. The writer of 56 probably Intended, as Is shown by the 
punctuation, to put the word in its usual position, but failed 
to do BO in the haste of writing, the sentence occurring la a 
newspaper editorial. As usually wiltten the sentence would 
read thus;— 

BG-a. He replied, with, however, a lamentable appearance 
of hurrying away from an unpleasant subject, that this was 
a matter, etc. 

The second ' "however" In 57 is an adverb In its natural 
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positioiL and no more requires a mark than does ''reiy'* in 
the expression "very good.' 



»f 



58. You ask me, perliaps, even you who are all charity, 
why parts of this book are what they are. 

59. You ask me, perhaps even you who are all charity, 
wh3'^ parts of this lK>ok are what they are. 

In 58 "perhaps" is an adverb used to modify the entire 
sentence; but as it stands in a position where it is liable to 
misconstruction, as is shown by its use in 59, it requires the 
commas hetore and after it 

In 59 "perhaps" l)elongs to the two words following it, 
and not, as might appear, to what precedes it; and therefore 
a comma is used before it to cut it off from what precedes, 
while the absence of one after it shows that it belongs to what 
follows. 

These uses of the marks give to each sentence a distinct 
meaning, different from that of the other sentence. 

00. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you. 

01. Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you. 

The above are the old and new versions of Matt v. 11. 
In 00 "when" is a conjunction purely, introducing a condi- 
tional clause, and is equivalent to "if," although the idea of 
time cannot wholly be separated from it in this use. In 61 
"when" is a conjunction and an adverb, and as an adverb it 
conveys the idea of time more distinctly than in 60. This dif- 
ference in use is, of course, the view given by the translators. 
In 00 the comma marks a distinct separation of ideas, the 
latter being subordinate to the former, and, in a measure, ex- 
planatory of "ye" by indicating a condition of "ye" that brings 
blessing. 

In 01 essentially the same clause completes the idea of 
what precedes by restricting it to a certain time, as If It said 
to-day or during reproach; and, besides, it is in Its natural 
order, and there is, therefore, no need of the comma. 

62. Few, probably, ever accomplished as much as they 
expected. 
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Tlie adverb Is here used to modify the entire assertion; 
fiud It is so placed, out of Its oatural order, because if placed 
anjTs-here else it would appear to modify a sinBle word, as It 
would do even In tbls pot^ltlon with the coinmaa omitted. 

63. Some men are indeed foolish, tliough, indeed, they 
apparently posseas much wisdom. 

The first "indeed" qualifies the word before which It 
stands, Just as "very'' would qualify It, if in the same posi- 
tion; but the second "Indeed," like "probably" in 62, refers 
to the entire clause lu which It stands, and it also has aii in- 
terjectioual force, which Is alone sufficient reason for the 
punctuation, as an interjection le a parenthetical word hav- 
ing no connection with what follows or precedes it. Tlie rea- 
son, iben, for the punctuation is, that ihe comma indicates the 
disjunction betiveen the words, 

Anotiier verse from the old and new versions of the New 
Testament (.John i, 47) will illustrate tne points under consid- 
eration, even to a use of "indeed." 

Gl. Jesus saw Natliaiiiel coming to him, and salth of him. 
Behold an Israelite indeed, In whom is no guile] 

tiS. Jesus saw Xathaniel coming to him, and salth of him. 
Behold, an Israelite indeed, in wboni is no guilel 

Though called an adverb by the dictionaries, "Indeed" Is 
here used as an adjective, with the force of "in reality." It 
laight very properly be written in its old style, "In deed," 
which form explains its position after the noun. 

"Behold" in tW (old version) is a verb, and takes "Israel- 
ite" for an object; but In 65 It is purely an interjection, and, 
although in the verb form. It may be omitted without the 
least effect upon the sense. 



relation to each other stand 
will detei'mine the punctua- 



Whcn two adverbs with 
together In a sentence, the si 
tlon, 

66. He came here yesterday. 

07. He did Ills work, under the most adverse clrcum- 
ea, willingly, cheerfully. 
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In an ".Vfaterday" sustaine the same relatiou to what 
preceded t), as "here" aUEtalns to ^hat precedes It. Such 
a relittioii does not exist in tlT; uov are tlie adverbs co-ordin- 
ate, bocause "wlUlugly and chotrCully" would not Quite ex- 
lirubH the tthade vt lUGauiug conveyed by the worda as they 
Htand In the sentence. "Cheerfully" la a stronger word tban 
"wlUlugly," and la used. Just as a word In npposltlou la used, 
to repeat the Idea In another form, and with an additional 
vIqw, Iiiit not such a co-ordinate or 8ul>ordlna.te view as 
would I'Ciiulre or admit a conjunction. Perhaps tlie best 
Ktteou tar tlie use of the comma between them Is, that the 
words sustain to each other, by their position, an apparent 
rt>laiiou which Is not their real relation. 

"Under the most ndverse circumstances" Is an adverb 
quiU10''iiE t^K" ronialuder of the sentence, and it Is oat of its 
uatnnU order, which Is at lite end of the sentence. To say. 
without i>x|dunaUou. that "lie did his work willingly, cheer- 
fully," would Imply a reason, perhaps centered in himself, for 
Dot cxihTtiUK hin) ti» do so. The siune meaning would be 
t«iuponirlly heM by the reaiier, wllh the words In tholr natur- 
al order; iind lh<-n>ton\ us Mr. Bala skys. wb^i « writ» does 
not wish lite uiKfn rlause to b« (»ac«iT«d UMomUtionsUT, be 
puts the sutH>nliuHli> rUu«e Arsi. became it coBtmiDs a qnali^- 
bW (M* Milwnltimt<i> M««, Mid so pnTcats mtonoteeptiaA of tbe 
|>rteel(i«) MMv M>d mom tte atMttal rffort iMvded to tamtt 
wmdk MtsMMMlpttwft. Axcr xnnnl <nr t^^Hlp vt wands mmr be 

TM* wnm^hs fUwMni 
pmei fww, wtn «Ntv «» ttov ttw w w ** bow nptflr ^e 
wtad WMtc*. abd tbMwfere Iww Mwm«hm te tb» h^mlimU ^ 
*t ft sMtMK^ tK <i«M' n fa yw w <nM« piw t i l—M a wK . 

I» tbt- «b«M iMMnwc m* n <<m»Mnm*h>, ft Tte tnmm- 
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Illustrated iu llie uext sentence, wherein a general b 

Is made and then qualified, tbe porpose being to render the 

qualification lees definite titao if It preceded the main etate- 

68. Great Britain is a naval power, chiefly. 

If "chliifly" were placed In its natural order, i. c, alter 
"is," it would liuTG a restrictive meaning; and the extent of 
"naral power" would depend upon the meaning attached to 
"chiefly," which may indicate just a little more than one- 
half, or a little less than all, Iu its present position, coming 
after the UDquaiilied assertion that "Great Britain Is a naval 
power," it Is explanatory of such assertion, and is in contrast 
with the idea of "wholly," espressed in the unqualified as- 
sertion. As an explanatory word It partakes of the nature 
of an appositive of the idea expressed in the general statement. 
It has also, as such words have, a parenthetical nature, 
and might, without great violation of rule or reason, Xie placed 
within marks of parenthesis, as being explanatory of a state- 
ment needing qualification. 

U9. It Is a question that must be decided, largely, by in- 
dividual judgment and conscience. 

70. She answered, cheerily, " 'Deed I can, sir, an' sit down. 
We're havin' supper." 

An analysis of the thought Id these two sentences will 
show that the position of each adverb Is the only one that 
will bring out the full force of the sentence. "Largely" does 
not qualify wlint precedes or what follows, bnt tbe entire 
sentence; and the punctuation must thus cut It oft from each 
part of the sentence. 

"Cheerily" might be espressed by a relative clause fol- 
lowing the sentence; as, "which was a cheerful answer." 
while If its meaning were confined to the verb, it would refer 
only to the manner of speaking. Instead of anticipating and 
characterizing what la to follow, as it does here. 

The modes of punctuating "therefore" are so varlons 
that many publishers fix Its punctuation by rule.— some al- 
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ways setting it off by commas, and some never using a mark 
w-ith it. The rule of a large English printing bonse says that 
"therefore, doubtless, indeed, however, etc." should not be 
separated from the test of the sentence by commas. Such 
piinrtuation would permit "however" in 56 and 57, and "per- 
ha.ps" in 58 and 59, to point one way In one sentence, and 
another way In the other, leaving the reader to stndy out 
tbe nieaulDg, If not to guess at it. 

It is no doubt true that In many sentences eonsiBtoncy in 
pnnctuatioD will require marks not at all essential to the 
ineaoint;:: but if a writer la punctuating according to reason, 
he will often sacrifice marks, even at the risk of seeming In- 
consistent. 

All sucb words as tbe above require no mark when In 
their natural order; but they do reqnire marks when they 
come between words with a closer connection to each other 
than that between the adverb or the conjunction and either 
of such words, because In such case tbe adverb or tbe con- 
junction Ib an Intermediate term. 

71. T.ine for line and point for point, your dominion Is 
aa great as theirs, though without fine names. Build, tbei«- 
fore, your own world. 

With "tberefore" before "build," there would be no need 
of DiarEts; aud their omission as the sentence stands would 
not be open to criticism. Their use renders the sentence 
more rhetorical if they be observed In reading: and this gives 
emphasis to tbe adverb, which is a good reason for tbe use 
of the marks. 

In a SL'otence In tbe New Testament, almost Identical with 
71, no marlfs are used with the adverb, 

72. Render tberefore to all their dues. 

It is better to omit the commas if the intermedinte word 
coalesces Avith tbe remainder of the sentence, and so makes 
a smoothly reading sentence. 

The general principle underlying the punctnation of ad- 
verbs, is well exemplified in the correct punctnallon of "also " 
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a much abused word, wboae meaning is ao plain, its proper 
use aud punctuation need not often be In doubt. Unless it 
modifies what follows, thus making such word or words ex- 
press a thought additional to thut expressGil by some pre- 
ceding word or words, the fact must be Bbown by the use of 
one or two commas. If it comes at the end of a sentence, it 
can belong only to what precedes it, and no mark will be re- 
quired to show the fact. 



72-1. Henry borrowed my gun, and fUao mined it. 

72-2. Several times in a year I dream by night of some 
realm gorgeous with gayly tinted beetles and lustrous butter- 
flies. Wild flowers, also, have been a lasting delight. 

72-3. Dr. Holmes describes himself as wandering along 
our natlTe stream "with reeking sandal and superfluous gun." 
My sandals suffered, also, but I went with butterfly net and 
tin botanical box. 

72-4. And this commandment we have from him, that he 
who loveth God love his brother also. 

In 72-1 "also" makes "ruined" express a thought in addi- 
tion to that expressed by "borrowed"; in 72-2 it makes "wild 
flowers" express the additional thought; and in 72-3 It makes 
all that precedes express such a thouglit. As it occupies its 
natural position in 72-1, no mark is admissible before or after 
It. Without the commas in 72-2, "also" would refer to what 
follows, and make such words express a thought additional 
to some other thought expressed by "wild flowers." 

The abuse of "also" is seen ia either so placing or punct- 
uating it as to change the real meaning of the language, as, 
for instance, placing it before "suffered," In 72-3, without com- 
mas. It may be put before a word repeated, but the added 
thought will be expressed by the word with its modifiers; as,— 

72-5. He suflfered much, and he also suffered long. 

The meaning of the added thought in 72-5 would be exactly 
expressed by "and also Iour," but the repetition of the verb 
gives emphasis to such thought. 
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72-ti. He lias uow lived to see his resolute auC almost sol- 
itary stand referred to with cheers in the meetings of hlB 
political opponents, and endorsed by an overwhelming vote of 
the people. 

In a very lavialmess of good fortune, the distinction was 
also given President Cleveland of having made and triumphed 
on the other great issue of the cajnpaign. 



"Also" has no meaning In this seateuce, for nothing that 
precedes the sentence suggests its use. So placed. It can bave 
one of two meanings only; for example, "The distinction was 
due, and was also given, the pi-eaident"; "The distinction given 
the secretary, was also given the president." The obvious 
meaning of the sentence is, "The distinction, also, was given 
the president." 

The distinctions made by the use of marlis in seme of the 
above sentences are very fine; but they are logical, and can- 
not well be ignored, nor can such use of marlis be called arbi- 
trary. Generally, a slight change in the wording of a sen- 
tence will obviate the need of marks; but it is not always 
possible to show by a word's position just what it modifles, 
and in such case tiie marks are indispensable. I^or example, 
the adverb "generally," in the sentence preceding this, modi- 
fles a statement about to be made, and has the force of the 
term "generally speaking," or "in general," wblch la often 
nsed to introduce such a sentence as the above. 

Many writers ignore such relations as are Indicated by 
this mode of punctuation; but, as a rule, such writers do 
not give to their language the force and beauty obtained by 
a transposed position of words which requires nice punct- 
uation. On the other hand, some adverbs, while not modi- 
fying ■n'hat follows them, so readily coalesce with it as to 
seem to modify it, and thus not to require the marks; as, 
for instance, "He was formerly a wealthy citizen." In reading 
this sentence, one does not emphasize the idea expressed by 
"formerly," as might be done by a pause before and after it; 
but he reads It as if the word were a modiflor of what fol- 
lows it. In other words, this word so readily coalesces with 
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tLe contest aa to require no mark to show a separation be- 
tween It and tliR remainder of the sentence. Tbe Illustrative 
esaiuplea will serve to show the application or the prin- 
ciples laid down. (See page 66,) 



Aa the principle at disjunction readily determines their 
punctuation, It seems unueceijsary to dwell upon even illus- 
trative examples of the numerous sentences that fall under 
the head of this Section; and yet it may be well to consider, 
though briefly, all classes of sentences, if for no other pur- 
pose. In order to prevent the too frequent use oC marks. 

A transposed group of words does not necessarily need a 
mark; but it la essential n-hen the transposed words do not 
stand out distinctly by themselves, or when the last word of 
the transposed group would make sense if connected with the 
flrat word of the following group. 

73. Though the explanation of the mystery did not for 
sometime occur to me, I may aa well conclude the matter 
here. 

The transposed group of words ia here so long that it is 
well to give notice to the reader when it enda, in order to 
save the effort otherwise necessary to determine the fact. 
Although it may aeem unnecessary, especially in a sentence 
like this, thus to mark off groups of words whose sense 
would determine the separation, the punctuation renders the 
reading much easier. 

T4. To the wise and good, old age presents a scene of 
trauiiuil enjoyment. 

75. A science la a body of princlplea. While principles 
may abide, the phenomena In which they appear may change. 



In the absence of a commi 
as If modifying "old age"; ai 
leave the reader momentarily 
group ends, because "abide" ii 



, in 74, "good" would be read 
d its absence from 75 would 
in doubt aa to where the first 
my take an object, and there- 
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fore the reader must ascertain in some way where the group 
ends. What follows "abide" shows, clearly enough, the rela- 
tion of the two groups of words; but the second group must 
be partially read before this appears, and therefore it is 
better to use the comma. 

76. We fail to praise the ceaseless ministry of the great 
inanimate world around us only because its kindness is un- 
obtrusive. 

77. We never praise the ceaseless ministry of the great 
inanimate world around us, except when we are compelled 
to invoke its kindness. 

In 76 the sense is hardly complete until the restrictive 
element beginning with "only" is read, because the language, 
particularly the word "fail," obviously requires and suggests 
modification; and because of this fact the parts of the sen- 
tence are necessarily so closely related as to read smoothly— 
to coalesce in a manner that does not admit separation by 
marks. 

In 77 complete sense is made by the words preceding "ex- 
cept"; but they say more than the writer wishes to say, and 
therefore an explanation is necessary, which, as an explana- 
tion, requires the comma. 

78. I shall go unless my orders forbid. 

What is said of 77 apparently applies to 78; but the mod- 
ifier in the latter partakes of the nature of a restrictive ele- 
ment, and is so placed as to render the use of the mark un- 
necessary. 

Groups of words introduced by "because," "if," "when," 
"that," etc., are similarly treated. 

When a single word, or two or more words, stand for a 
larger group of words that would require the comma, some 
punctuators use it. 

79. Plain occasions demand only plain language. Thus, 
it might be advisable, for learned readers or for the sakt; of 
precision In terms, to speak of "the Immanence and the 
transcendence of God." 
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When the introductory word more clearly modifies the 
yerb, generally as an adverb of manner, the comma is better 
omitted; and it may be omitted always. 



SECTION X.— FIGURES. 

In the treatment of Arabic figures is found a striking con- 
trast between punctuation by rule and punctuation by rea- 
son; and the following brief exposition of this subject will 
exemplify the principles already considered in this work. 

Rule.— "With the exception of dates, figures consisting of 
four or more characters are pointed with a comma before 
every three from the end, or between each* class of hun- 
dreds." 

This is a general rule; but every printing office has a rule 
of its own, which is always about the first thing inquired for 
by a new compositor entering the office. A common rule 
among printers requires the omission of the comma in num- 
bers containing less than five figures; and because of such a 
rule one often sees sentences like the following:— 

80. Mr. Smith bought the place for $9000, and Immedi* 
ately sold it for $10,000. 

Punctuation by reason gives the following apparently ar- 
bitrary marking; but, as will be seen, it is neither inconsis- 
tent nor arbitrary. 

81. Mr. Smith, who resides at 2347 Chestnut Avenue, 
bought 1,347,562 shingles in 1894, for which he paid $1,894. 

In order to read this sentence, silently or aloud, one must 
translate the numbers. The translated sentence will read as 
follows:— 

Mr. Smith, who resides at twenty-three hundred forty- 
seven Chestnut Avenue, bought one million three hundred 
forty-seven thousand five hundred sixty-two shingles in 
eighteen hundred ninety-four, for which he paid one thous- 
and eight hundred ninety-four dollars. 

It will be observed that In this translation the street and 
date numbers are divided in one way, and the other two 
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uiimbert! are aivided In another way. With the exception of 
date and HtrtH>t numbers, all numbers are read by specifying 
the iJerlods,- units', thousands', millions*, etc.,— eacli period, 
wlien full, eonslsting of three figures. For this reason the 
imuftuntor ludieatos to the eye how many periods (parts) a 
nuiiib(»r contains, provideil such number is to be read by 
ptu'ltidH. As he knows that date and street numbers (they 
rart'ly evi»r consist of more than four figures) are aUnost 
univerHally read as translated above,— that is, by dividing in- 
to two purtH,— he doi^s not marls them. He does not make a 
rul» and an exoeiJtion; but he deals with a fact,— with two 
faiMH, and i^unetuates accordingly. In this particular case 
tin* rule may seem to be as good as the reason; but the lat- 
ter follows a principle applicable to all oases, while the for- 
mer mu'vea only the case in hand. 

l)att»H and inscriptions in Roman numerals were formerly 
Itiiiu'tiiated with the period, and the punctuation also differed 
fnim the above marking by subdividing the units' period; as 
M.IXUIO.XOIV. Instead of the periods, some printers 
huiv** a space between the letters of each period; as, M DOCO 
XCUV. ThcHe two stylos of punctuation are still occasionally 
followed. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point out which commas in these examples are used agreeably to 
the reaaoni discussed In the preceding pages* 

And you don't know who I am, yet? 

His brother John was a senator from Ohio. 

He spoke softly, that no one else might hear. 

If I cannot go, why, I shall remain at home. 

This course may, besides, be to your advantage. 

There were, surely, always pretenders in science. 

"I am going to try for a school," she said, quietly. 
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Literary men, even, have been guilty of this crime. 

It is a coatly article, which, however, is worth the price. 

He who pursues pleasure only, defeats the object of hla 
creation. 

They are alike In one respect, that eacb la susceptible of 
omission. 



Let t 



. go and hear the veteran General Sherman, who fa 



s In business, incidentally 



In February, 1G16, Shakespeare's younger daughter, Ju- 
dith, married Tbonias Quiney. 

The Influence of which was to affect, and elevate It possi- 
ble, the style of the industry. 

The expression "It Is worth a Jew's eye" is proverbial, and 
probaljiy dates from the middle ages. 

Had his logic been so open to assault, his quick-witted 
opponent would easily have vanauished hlni. 

Every one, whether lawyer, legislator, or layman, will be 
the better and wiser for having read the book. 



What is the cause oC the universal, or at least the gen- 
eral, Dnwllllngness to let these poor people have the use of a 
few square yards of land? 

He was a great sufferer from physical pain daring his whole 
life, from his boyhood, when a student at Christ's Hospital, 
down to the day of his death. 

Holmes Illustrated, perhaps better than any of that re- 
markable circle of poeta of whom he was the surviving mem- 
ber, the brightness and beauty of life in Itself. 

We might apply to Shakespeare what Don Pedro says 
of Benedick, "The man doth fear God, howsoever it seems 
: in him by acme large jests he will make." 
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Three things determine what a man shall be, or rather 
there are three things through which God determines what a 
man shall be,— his descent, his surroundings, and himself. 

If not constructed on historical principles, and if not the 
outcome of extensive collaboration, no longer can any dic- 
tionary of our language claim to be of the first ranJi, on 
grounds that are tenable. 

Some birds are always assertive and forward, like the 
robins and sparrows; others, which are equally familiar with 
man, are as diffident and reserved, the hedge-sparrows being 
the most noticeable examples. 

As a philosopher Coleridge was the most suggestive of 
thinkers, and though he left no system, perhaps because he 
left none, he has profoundly influenced the direction of all sub- 
sequent philosophical thought on its ideal and transcendental 
side. 

His emotions are divided between contemptuous hatred of 
those who are beneath him because they are black, and envi- 
ous hatred of those who are above him because they are what 
he calls ''aristocrats*'; and we are not alarmed if he rallies the 
"crackers" of a state, or even of a group of states in which the 
same conditions exist, to his support. 
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SECTION XI.— APPARENT EXCEPTIONS TO GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

Although a few of the more subtle visea oJ ttie cf-inma 
will be reserved for discuasion in another chapter, It may be 
well to consider here some sentences whose punctuation 
either does not eeem to fall under the general princlpleii ex- 
emplifled in the foregoing llluBtratlve examples, or does eon- 
Ktltute wbat may be termed an exception. The punctuation 
of most of these Beatences, Instead of constituting a real ex- 
ception to the principle, will be found to elucidate thnt prin- 
ciple, if broadly applied. 

In 6 a series of words without a final conjunction tn bind 
them together, Is set off from the verb by a comma, thus 
marking the series as a whole and as constituting a single 
term, 'i'hla term may be a subject, a predicate, or an oblo't. 
Consistency In punctuation would seem to require a comma 
after "leeture" in the following:— 

82. Teach, urge, threaten, lecture him. 

An attempt to read it, making a pause after lectnre,-- 
that Is, to read it "com matically,"— will at once show that th* 
continuity of thought would be broken, because such mode of 
reading would apparently put "him" In the series, and would 
make an awkward pause. A comma after "lecture" would 
produce the same effect on the eye. If a group of words lie 
substituted for the single word "him," a pause would be 
made In reading the sentence, and the comma should be 
used to Indicate such relation. 

82-1. Teach, urge, threaten, lecture, all who violate the 

In the following sentence both modes of punctuation are 
exemplified:- 

82-2. Ease, indulgence, luxury, sloth, arc the source 
misery; making a man a poor, sordid, selSsh, wretched beinK^fl 

The principle exemplilled In the punctuation of a ai 
(Section II.) la often violated by mistaklug Cor a seriea three I 
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i>i' iixiru words BtaDdlDK In tbis apparent relation, and ereO 1 
iiioiu rrntiiiuully b; lulataklng the parts of a Qual compound 
luriii fur torma of tbc serlee. 

KH. t]|3ou drmiind I aj^ree to pay one hundred dollars to 
John Hniltti, tila lielrs or assigns. 

TIiIh HuuIvntTo defies tbe punctuator, as do all sloTenlyJ 
cuuNlructtHt Hvult'uoes. As "bis" modlQes tratli "heirs" 
*'aiiil|tUH," It must not be cut off from tbe latter by a coi 
Ituforu "ur." Tli<» oniissloD of the comma reduces the object 1 
ol! "to" to two t^rute, wlilch are separated by a comma; but | 
wliou tU'u oi' more n-ords are so separated, and stand in thftj 
TOlallon of words Id a series, tbe relation la th^t of co-ordlnar | 
tlou, with "and" understood. This would makj the s 
read as if written, "to John Smith and his heic-i or a\ 
wlili'h Is not the meaning. 

Tho conjunction is never omitted betwei'n two ternui J 
atatidlug In such relation to each other, except in tbe rhetor- ' 
leal use of language, and then it Is always clear from tbe 
context that "and" is understood. 

'S'l\\i sentence may be written, to avoid eirnr, lu plther M 
tlie following ways: — 

Ki-X. I agree to pay one hundred dollars to John Sraltb'] 
or to his heirs or assigns. 

^^2. 1 agree to pay John Smith or his lieii'ri or assigns 1 
one hundred dollars. 



L 



If the last term of the series is a group of words, and the 
series la the subject of a verb, a comma is generally placed 
before the verb, even thongh a conjunction unite the final 
terma of the series. , 

84. Fraud, enthusiasm, and narrowness of view, often 
shape the premises to fit the conclusion. 

Although Sentence G is auite unlilie the above, the rea- ! 
sons given for its punctuation apply to 84, tiecauae the sense 1 
Is more readily developed by marking the end of the last I 

n and of the subject, thus setting the subject off as a whole. •% 
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Almost universal custom likewise reQUirea a comma be- 
fore certain connecting words Tiaed in a formal manner. A 
judge would write, in an informal manner, the following 
sentence;— 

SD. Tlie court holds that the evidence la materlaL 

But the same judge would use, in a formal 
most the fiauie words, aa follows:— 

85-1. Held, that the evidence is material. 
And the following in like manner:— 

85-2. Resolved, that a petition for his pardon be sent to 
the governor. 

"That," when used in Bnch sentences, has been called a 
sort oC handle to a group of words conceived as a whole. In 
Borne printing offices the word "resolved" is printed In italics 
or small caps, and in others the word "that" is begun with 
a capital letti^r, the purpose of each being to show the sep- 
aration of the group of words beginning with "that." 

"Whereas," used In a preamble, is punctuated in the 
same way. 

It Is quite Impossible to lay down a rule, or to state a 
general principle, gorerning the use of the comma before 
"that" when used In sentences somewhat EimilaT to the above. 
Indeed, there is a great laclc of uniformity in the use of thr 
mark In these sentences; but good usage favors its employ- 
ment whenever the group of words needs to be considered as 
a whole, as, for instance, when they constitute a predicate or 
an appoBltlve. Thus:— 

85-5. The truth is, that we very much exaggerate the 
power of riches. 

The mode of punctuation Illustrated in 85-S Is by no 
means universal; but the comma after "this" in 85-6 Is very 
essential to continuity of thought in reading the sentence. 

85-0. The benefit of a right good booli all depends upon 
this, that its virtues just soak into the mind, and there become 
a living, generative force. 



T2 
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If the principlee laid dowD In the preceding sections were 
rlgidl; applied to the puuctoation of every sentence, the fre- 
qnency ot the use of the comma would detract from its value, 
since the marii would often fail to convey to the reader ita 
real meaning, without a careful consideration of the reasons 
for ttB use in each case. 

At the very beginning of the subject, under Sentence '2, 
there was found an apparent exception to tlie principle illus- 
trated In the aenteneeB (1 and 2) under conaideration. Such 
apparent exception is found in the absence of the comma 
before the second "and" in the following:— 

S6. There are only two islands named in the sentence,— 
the Island of "Enj{land and Scotland" and the Island of "Ire- 
land." 

To preserve the reader's continuity of thought In reading 
the alMve sentence, it is necessary that notice be given that 
the second "and" does not connect a word having the same 
relation to "Scotland" that "Scotland" has to "England"; and 
such notice is e spec i ally required in this case, for the 
reader's knowledge of the geographical fact that "Wales" Is 
a part of the island named might lead bim to expect the word 
"Wales" to follow the second "and." In the absence of other 
warning, a comma would be required here. Just as it is essen- 
tial in 3; but the other warning is found In the repetition ot 
the word "the," each "the" Introducing similarly formed and 
short groups of words. Such notice to the reader renders the 
use of the comma quite unnecessary, and therefore it is bet- 
ter to throw it overboard. 

The presence of the quotation marks further serves to 
Bhow the reader that two groups of words are to he connect- 
ed by the second "and," and that the conjunction cannot be 
followed by a word constituting a part of the preceding 
tern, because such term la marked, as a term, by being 
Quoted, which completes it All such points as the above, 
and, of course, aU the real purposes of mariia of punctuation. 
Will become clear to the one who seeks the real meaning of the 
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laDguage, and who seeks to convey, readily and unmiatata- 
bly, the meaning of bis own wHtten language. 

87, The order leaves only a (ew hundred places, below 
those filled by Presidential appointment and Senatorial con- 
firmation and above the grade of laborers and BculUone, for 
the politicians to quarrel over. 

In the above, the first "and" connects two nouns, "ap- 
pointment" and "confirmation," each of which Is modified by 
an adjective, thus forming two similar groups of wordB whose 
relation la so obvious that the comma Is not needed to dis- 
connect any apparently related words. The second "and" 
connects two adjectives, which are similarly formed, and each 
Is introduced by a preposition, which serves to show the proper 
relations of the groups of words, as did the two "the's" In 86; 
and therefore the comma finds its substitute In the preposi- 
tions, though different words. Introducing like terms similar- 
ly formed. Moreover, It is desirable to avoid the use of a 
comma in the Intermediate term between "places" and Its 
modifier (for the politicians to quarrel over), thus conforming 
to the principle exemplified in the consideration of 24. Bat 
the intermediate term is clearly restrictive, and therefore the 
use of the first comma breafis an intimate relation so abrupt- 
ly as to produce lack of smoothness In the sentence. Although 
the term Is restrictive. It Is essential to set It off by commas, In 
order to connect the parts of a disrupted sentence. The sen- 
tence would read much better If written thus:— 

87-1. The order leaves, for the politicians to quarrel 
over, only a few hundred places below those, etc. 

In like manner the comma may be omitted between two 
terms joined by correlatives, unless the length of such terms 
or the relation of the words ending the first, and beginning 
the second, term, is such as to require a mark, in order more 
readily to indicate the end of the first term. The principal 
correlative words are "both—and," "either— or," "such— as," 
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"more— than," "tliougn— yet," "the more— the better," and 
their variations. 

It would be difficult to give more specific directions than 
the above; and they are not required If the reader will bear 
jn mind tbat our general principle applies to all sentences of 
this construction. It may, however, interest the student to 
see the result of two attempts at following specific rules for 
the punctuation of terms connected by correlatives. 

Mr. Wilson would punctnate phrases, but not clauses, 
connected Ijy "both— and," "whether— or," "either— or," 
"neither— nor"; and he illustrates, in the following sentences, 
this mode of punctuation:— 

S7-2. We cannot trace either their causes or their efCecte. 

87-3. Neither flatter yourselves, nor permit others to flat- 
ter you. 

"Neither," In S7-S. coming before a verb, raises the expec- 
tation of another verb, and gives notice of Its coming, Just as 
much as "eltbei*" performs a Hlmllar service In 8T-2; and I 
fall to see any reason at all in sucli punctuation. 

In 22-1 Is illustrated a mode at punctuation to which 
many writers make a single exception. But before giving the 
exception, let us glance at Mr. Wilson's treatment of the sub- 
ject. He saya the comma should be omitted "if a finite verb, 
active or neuter. Immediately precedes the negative." Under 
this rule no comma would be used before "not" in 22-1, be- 
cause its verb is passive; and Mr. Wilson would uphold the 
punctuation of the following aentenees, using the comma in 88 
because a word intervenes between the verb and "not":— 

88. He came here, not to teach, but to be taught. 

88-1. He came not to teach, but to be taught. 

The rule seems so dogmatical, it is worthy of notice that 
few writers follow it. 

The eaception referred to Is seen in the omission of the 
comma before "not" immediately following some form of 
the verb "to be." 

88-2. Hawthorne was not only shy, but very reserved. 
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Tills apparent exception serves to emphasize the value o( 
piinctuatloD by TeasoQ, because a careful compuTlson between 
tbe above and 22-1, which sentences appear to be identical in 
conatructlon, will show that the reason for the use of the 
comma aft^r "attained," in 22-1, cannot be applied in 82-2. 
In the latter the negative Is In Its usual position, and the 
contrast or tmphasis I» obtained by the introduction of the 
■word "only"; in 22-1 the negative Is out of its usual position, 
and at once suggests its relation to what follows, thus cut- 
ting it off from what precedes. The usual form is, "Th» 
man was not shy"; but it would be quite unusual to say 
"His success was attained not by ability." In reading 22-1 
the reader naturally suspends the meaning at the point marked 
by the comma, especting it to be completed by words fol- 
lowing what intervenes, Just as he would do in 17 with proper 
notice, but not without it. In 22-1 the comma throws the a&gti- 
tlon forward, while in 82-2 it leaires it with the entire clause 
in which "not" stands. 

If the language of a sentence whose verb Is a form of "to 
be" Is sncl) as to show that the Intermediate term Is Intro- 
duced especially foF emphasis, the comma would serve, per- 
haps, to reveal the fact, and the reading of the sentence ac- 
cording to such martlng might best develop the emphasis in- 
tended. Thua:^ 

88-3. The book's primary aim is, not to convince the skep- 
tic, but to solve the difficulties that beset thinking men, 

Wbile SDch punctuation as that shown in 88-3 is not at all 
essential. It is not inconsistent witb that of 8S-2. 
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Still, of stormy days, and at times when my rheumatism is 
more thau usually troublesume, I am apt to fiod myself com- 
plaining. 

Anything that he did was right, regardless of its morality, 
or lack of it. aud ererythlDg he said was true to him, however 
false it might be. 

Burke said that such "little arts and devices" were not to 
be wholly condemned, on the ground that "they diffuse occa- 
sional gayety over the severe brow of moral freedom." 

I cannot express my sense of the great loss, not only to 
the world of letters bnt to the world of loving friends who held 
him dear, we have sustained lu the death of Dr. Holmes. 

The author has ehown consummate art in introducing ooe 
improbability, that of the caskets, to Imlance, and, as it were, 
excuse, the other improbabiUty, that of the pound of flesh. 

These gods and goddesses could not have desired a more 
dignified, richly espressive, high-sounding language in which 
to converse, quarrel, sing, make love, or fulminate, than the 
pure Cimric affords. 

Amusement is the waking sleep of labor, '^'hen it absorbs 
thought, patience, and strength that might have been seriously 
employed, it loses its distinctive character, and becomes the 
task-master of Idleness. 

This has been, in the main, the estimate of Coleridge's 
career, that his life b^an with the rarest promise, and ended 
in failure, as if he were deserving our resentment for having 
done so little when he might have done so much. 

By the diversity of employments which have necessarily 
arisen in our modern Ufe, we perceive, or at least are begin- 
ning to discern, tliat In our fellow-men there is another uni- 
verse, as rich in resources as the physical world. 

In what, then, doee courage, In this ordinary sense of the 
word, consist? First, in persistency, or the determination to 
have one's own way, coupled with contempt for safety and 
ease, and readiness to risk pain or death In getting one's way. 

No wonder that they creep forth from the foul mystery 
of their interiors, stumble down from their garrets, or scram- 
ble up out of their cellars, on the upper step of which you may 
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i ended, lettlog 

Creation Is eo vital and Bueut, reflex and (lowing, In Ita 
movements, tbat any sttitemeut of it not paradoxical Involves 
UB in flat contradictions, and we take refuge in sucb expres- 
sions as, iie who loses Ills liCe slmll Itud it, death is swallowed 
up In life, to him wlio has sbail ha given, and so on. 

A thunderbolt at last descended upon the heads of the 
Tories in the shape of an exbauative and masterly arraignment 
of their attitude, wlileh delighted tiie Hevolutlonists; and 
when it was discovered that the anonymous author was the 
youthful Hamilton, tbe stir was sufiicient to have turned a 
leas steady bead. 

The study of classical literature is prohaljly on the decline; 
but, whatever may lie the fate of this study in general, tt la cer- 
tain that, as instruction spreads and the number of readers in- 
creases, attention will be more and more directed to the poetry 
of Homer, not Indeed as a pait of a classical course, but as the 
most important poetical monument existing. 

Harvard and Yale. Princeton and Columbia, Cornell and 
Johns Hopkins, and all their sister institutions should say, 
"Ours be the task to engage in the pursuit of science by our 
obBervera and thinkers, by our researchers and phllosuphera; 
for we are sure that the liberation of mankind froio error and 
Ignorance ivlll establish the reign of health, comfoi-t, peace, 
happiness, and virtue." 

From the bandbreatb of territory called the province of 
Hollaud rlacH a power which wages eighty years' warfare 
with the most potent empire on earth, and whlcb, during Uie 
progress of the struggle, becoming itself a mighty state, and 
binding about Its own slender form a zone of the richest pos- 
aesBlons of earth, from pole to tropic, finally dictates its de- 
crees to the Empire of Charles. 

O Fortune! thou that glveth unto each his portion on this 
dirty planet, bestow, if it shall please thee, coronets and 
crowns, and principalities and purses, and pudding and power, 
upon the great and noble and fat ones of the eartii; grant me 
that, with a heart of independence, unyielding to thy favors 
and unbending to tby power, I may attain to literary fame,— 
and, though starvation be my lot, I will smile that 1 have not 
been bom a King. 

In this, my second and last letter of preface, I sliall settle 
the idea and the arrangement of jay papers. There will be in 
all about seven, of which four will exhibit the material on 
whlcb tbe student is to work; the other three, the tools with 
which the workmanship la to be condncted. First, what Is to 
be done, and, secondly, how Is the natural and obvious distri- 
bntion of the work; that is to say, tbe business Is to assign, 
flrst, the end, and, secondly, tbe means. 
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ERRONEOUS EXAMPLES. 



eiampl es COatrMry 



adjust the wages paid 
tie sent iu payment for 



The inaaterB agree to renew and r 
twice a year. 

Stamps, or local chocks, should not 
subscriptions. 

The warning of the ship's danger came from a whistling 
buoy or, as it is technically called, b siren. 

There were, of conree, many things that troubled me, and 
equally of course one of tliese things was whispering. 

God puts property into the hands of individual men to l>e de- 
fended, Increased, and used, under responsibility to lilin. 

They hoped that he might claim a divine right, or at least 
com mi SB Ion, and thus lay himself open to legal proceedings. 

Attended for a moment by her royal mother and the ladies 
of her court who bow and then retire, ^'ictoria ascends her 
throne, n girl, alone, and for the flret time, amid an assem- 
blage of men. 

If It be an objection that a mau speaks in the pulpit, as 
men speak anywhere else, on subjects that deeply interest 
them, the true man will soon find that he can speak more to 
the purpose in some other place. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none Intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar. 

The profession being already furnished with the escellent 
treatises of Mr. Starkle and Mr. Phillips on Evidence, with 
large bodies of notes, referring to American decisions, perhaps 
some apology may \rs deemed necessary for obtruding on their 
notice another work, on the same subject. 

Education felt the inspiration of its true mission when it 
gathered the little knot of students behind the historic hay- 
stack in 'Wllllamstown, where it planned to carry the gospel 
of Christianity across continent and ocean back to the Old 
World, there to accomplish its great and glorious purpose. 

In the absence of any definite knowledge, as to the compo- 
sition of the atmospheres by which the planets are surrounded. 
or as to the climates which they enjoy, it would certainly be 
idle for us to speculate as to how far they might possibly be 
tenanted by creatures resembling those found on this earth. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SEMICOLON. 

Sentence unity, and coueequpnt Creedoni from distrae- 
tl\e eflect lu reading. dfi)end., not only upon the nice arrange- 
ment of the elL'Uieiitti of tile sentence, but upon tlie plctnre 
tbey present, through punctuation, to the eye; for nnless 
proper notice of the relations between these elements be 
given to the reader, he will muke wrong combinations, and bo 
produce conCusIoo. This le Illustrated In almost every sen- 
tence ao far considered, olThongh we have been dealing, prin- 
cipally, with single words, or groups of words used as single 
words. 

We now come to deal with the larger divisions of the sen- 
tence, each part being considered as a whole, and in relation 
to some other part or parts. Such dirislons are marked b; 
the semicolon and the colon, although each of tliese marks 
often Indicates minor divisions of the parts of the sentence. 

80. The following are the names of the Deity and Jesus 
Christ:— 

1. Jeliovah, Lord, God; Creator, Father, Preserver, Gov- 
ernor; the Eternal, the Almighty, the All-wise; the Supreme 
Being; the Holy Spirit. 

2. The SlesHiali, the Anointed; the Son, the Savior, the 
Redeemer; the Holy One; Prophet, Teacher, Master; Judge of 
the World. 

Commas would here be sufBcleut to disconnect each word 
or group of words constituting a name: but there la a system- 
atic grouping of names that the writer wishes to reveal, and 



M'bk-li, yeriiflfis, would not occur to iiiaiiy ruttders if atten- 
tion were uot directed to it by suitable uiartis. 

As tUe semicolon stands next to the comma in relative 
value, tills mark is, obviously, tlie proper one with which to 
indicate the larger groups into which the names are dlrldefl. 

The grouping, of course, deiiends upon the meaning ot 
the language. The words 1q the first group are the primary 
terms for the Deity; Id the second, the names oE the Deity In 
relation to man; lu the tliird, the names derived from the at- 
tributes of the Deity; etc. 

The semicolons here do not mark the greater parts of a 
sentence, but subdivide such parts; and it should be noted 
that the subdivision Is not based upon the number of names 
la a part, the semicolon being used to mark a division con- 
taining a single name, as well as a division containing tw^o^ 
three, or more names. The semicolon before the "etc." ending' 
the second sentence preceding, makes "etc." stand for additional 
groups. If a comma were placed before it, It would be a part 
of the preceding clause. Effective grouping of this kind is 
seen In Maeaulay's graphic and beautiful description of India, 
wherein he depicts Burke's knowledge of that counti-y. 

IiiO-l. India and Its inhabitants were not to him, as to 
most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, but a real 
country and a real people. The burning sun; the strange veg- 
etation of the palm and the cocoa-tree; the rice-field and the 
tank; the huge trees, older than the Mogul Empire, under 
which the village crowds assemble; the thatched roof of the 
peasant's hnt, and the rich tracery of the mosque, where the 
imaum prayed with his face to Mecca; the drums, and ban- 
ners, and gaudy Idols; the devotee swinging in the air; the 
graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, deseendlng the 
steps to the river-side; the black faces, the long beards, the 
yellow streaks of sect; the turbans and the flowing robes; the 
spears and the silver maces; the elephants with their canopies 
of state; the gorgeous palanquin of the prince, and the close 
litter of the noble lady— all those things were to him as the 
ts amidst which his own life had been passed— as the ob- 
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jectB wblcL lay on the road between BeaconsSeld and St. 
James' B Street. 

The YUlue of such punctuation will appear In comparing 
this passage, aa above printed, with the same passage as it 
appears in many reprints. The following extract is taken 
from a recently pnLllshed work on composltloD, edited b; a 
university professor :— 

• • • • the rice-field; the tank; • • • • the Oiatched 
roof of the peasant's hut; the rich tracery of the mosque where 
the Imanm prays wltJi his face to Mecca; • » • the grace- 
ful maiden, with the pitcher on her head descending the steps 
to the river-side; the black faces; the long beards; the yellow 
streaks of sect; the turbans and the flowing robes, the spears 
and the sliver maces; etc. 

By such punctuation tbe tank Is taken out of the rice- 
field; the contrast between hut and mosque Is lost; the absence 
of the comma before "where" makes the imaum pray at a 
particular mosque; not the maiden, but her head, Is descending 
the steps; beards are separated from faces, and yellow streata 
of sect may be on fence posts for aught the reader knows; 
and lurbana and Uowlnj;; robes, emblems of rank, are put on 
spear and mace bearers. 

By such punctaatlon the beauty of the picture is entirely 
lost in a mere catalogue of tblngs seen In India; and this Is not 
literature. 

The punctuation of the following letter, from the last 
Census Report, further emphasizes the value of proper jrroup- 
Ing by means of marks: — 

89-2. I have the honor to transmit herewith the stattstl' 
cal tables, with the necessary descriptive and explanatory mat- 
ter, of mortality; the Insane, feeble-minded, deaf and dumb, 
and blind; crime, pauperism, and benevolence; education; 
churches; wealth, debt, and taxation; mineral Industries; in- 
surance; foreign bom population, and manaCnctures, forming 
Part II of the Compendium of the Eleventh Census of the 
United States. 
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If tbe principles laid down in the preceding sections were 
rigidly applied to the punctuation of every sentence, the fre- 
quency oE the use of tbe comma wouia detract from its value, 
since the mark would often fall to convey to the reader ita 
real meaning, without a careful consideration of the reasons 
for its use In each case. 

At the very beginning of the subjeot, under Sentence 2, 
there was found nn apparent exception to the principle illus- 
trated in the sentences (1 and 2> under consideration. Sucb 
apparent exception is found in the absence of the comma 
before the second "and" in the following: — 

SO. There are only two Islands named In the sentence, — I 
the island of "England and Scotland" and the Island of "Ire- J 
land." 

To preserve the reader's continuity of thought In reading i 
the above sentence, It is necessary that notice be given that < 
the second "and" does not connect a word having the same 
relation to "Scotland" that "Scotland" hos to "England"; ai 
such notice is especially required in this case, for t 
reader's knowledge of the geographical fact that "Wales" 
a part of the island named might lead him to espect the word A 
"Wales" to follow the second "and." In the absence of other 
warning, a comma would be required here, Just as It la ee 
tial In 2; but the other warning is found In the repetition of 
the word "the," each "the" introducing similarly formed and 
short groups of words. Such notice to the reader renders the 
use of the comma quite unnecessary, and therefore it is bet- 
ter to throw it overboard. 

The presence of the quotation marks further serves to 
show the reader that two groups of words are to bo connect— i 
ed by the second "and," and that the conjunction cannot be 4 
followed by a word constituting a part of the preceding I 
term, because such term is marked, as a term, by being 
quoted, which completes It. All such points as the above, 
and, of course, all the real purposes of marks of punctuation, 
will become clear to the one who seeks the real meaning of the 
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language, and who seeks to convey, readily and unmistaka- 
bly, tbe meaning of hla own written lOQgnage. 

87. Tbe order leaves only a few bondred places, below 
tliose filled by Pi'ealdential appointment and Senatorial con- 
firmation and above the grade of laborers and scullions, for 
the politicians to quarrel over. 

In the above, the first "and" connects two nouns, "ap- 
pointment" and "conflrmation," each of which is modified by 
an adjective, thus forming two similar groups of words whose 
relation Is so obvious that the comma is not needed to dis- 
connect any apparently related words. The second "and" 
connects two adjectives, which are similarly formed, and each 
Is introduced by a preposition, which serves to show the proper 
relations of the groups of words, as did the two "the's" in 86; 
and therefore the comma finds its substitute in the preposi- 
tions, though different words, introducing lilte terms similar- 
ly formed. Moreover, it is desirable to avoid the use of a 
comma in the Intermediate term between "places" and its 
modifier (for the politlclana to quarrel over), thus conforming 
to the principle exemplified in the consideration of 24. Bat 
the Interluediate term is clearly restrictive, and therefore the 
use of the first comma brea&s an Intimate relation so abrupt- 
ly as to produce lack of smoothness in the sentence. Although 
the term is restrictive, it is essential to set It off by commas, in 
order to connect the parts of a disrupted sentence. The sen- 
tence would read much better if written thus:— 

87-1. The order leaves, for the politicians to quarrel 
over, only a few hundred places below those, etc. 

In like manner the comma may be omitted between two 
terms Joined by correlatives, unless the length of sucb terms 
or the relation of the words ending the first, and beginning 
the second, term, is such as to require a mark, in order more 
readily to Indicate the end of the first term. The principal 
correlative words are "both— and," "either— or," "such— as," 
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"more— than," "tliough—yet," "the more— the better," and 
their rarlatfons. 

It would be difficult to give more specific directions than 
the above; and they are not reqnired If the reader will bear 
In mind tliat our general principle applies to all sentences of 
this construction. It may, however, interest the student to 
see the result of two attempts at following specific rules for 
the punctuation of terms connected by correlatives. 

Mr. Wilson would puuctnate phrasea, but not clauses, 
connected by "both— and," "whether— or," "either — or," 
"neither— nor" ; and he illustrates, in the following sentences, 
this mode of punctuation:— 

87-2. We cannot trace either their causes or their effects. 

87-3. Neither flatter yourselves, nor permit others to flat- 
ter you. 

"Neither," In 87-3, coming before a verb, raises the expec- 
tation of another verb, and gives notice of its coming, jnat as 
much as "elthei-" performs a similar service In 87-2; and I 
fail to see any reason at ail in such punctuation. 

In 22-1 is illustrated a mode of punctuation to which 
many writers malte a single exception. But before giving the 
exception, let us glance at Mr. Wilson's treatment of the sub- 
ject. He says the comma should be omitted "if a finite verb, 
active or neuter, immediately precedes the negative." Under 
this rule no coiuma would be used before "not" in 22-1, be- 
cause its verb is passive: and Mr. Wilson would uphold the 
punctuation of the following sentences, using the comma in 88 
because a word intervenes between the verb and "not":— 

88, Ho came here, not to teach, but to be taught. 

88-1. He came not to teach, but to be taught. 
The rule seems so dogmatical, It ts worthy of notice that 
few writers follow it. 

The exception referred to Is seen In the omission of the 
comma before "not" Immediately following some form of 
the verb "to be." 

88-2. Hawthorne v 



t only shy, but very reserved. 
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This apparent exception sei'ves to einpbasize the value of 
pnnL-tuaiioii by reason, because a careful comparison between 
the above aud 221, w&icli BCDtences appear to be identical In 
constructlou, will ahoiv that the reason for the use of tie 
comma after "attained," in 22-1, cannot be applied In S2-2. 
In the latter tbe negatlre Is in Its usual position, and tbe 
contrast or emphasis la obtained by tbe Introdnctlou of the 
word "only"; In 22-1 tbe negative Is out of Its usoal position, 
and at once suggests Its relation to what follows, thus cut- 
ting it off from what precedes. The usual form is, "The 
man was not shy"; but it would be quite unusual to say 
"His success was attained not by ability." In reading 22-1 
tbe reader naturally suspends tbe meaning at the point marked 
by the comma, expecting it to be completed by words fol- 
lowing what intervenes. Just aa he would do in 17 with proper 
notice, but not without it In 22-1 the comma throws the n^a- 
tion forward, while in S2-2 it leaves it with the entire clause 
In which "not" stands . 

If the language of a sentence whose verb is a form of "to 
be" is such as to show that tbe Intermediate term Is Intro- 
duced especially foF emphasis, the comma would serve, per- 
haps, to reveal the fact, and the reading of the sentence ac- 
cording to such marking might best develop the emphasis iu- 
tended. Thus:— 

88-3. The book's primary aim is, not to convince the skep- 
tiiT, but to solve the difficulties that beset thinking men. 

While such punctuation as that shown in 88-3 Is not at all 
essential, It is not Inconsistent with that of 88-2. 
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Sl-t. Holuieg did not, like Lowell, voice the Intense mor- 
al earnestness of Sew England; nor did he. like Whittier and 
Etnurson, compasa Its bigliest reaches of spiritual elevation; 
hut its moral health, Its keen, ewlft movement of mind, and 
Its untirlog curiosity and energy wt-re his In high degree. 

The last sentence is divided into three parts by two semi- 
colons; and yet there can lie no doubt that "but" introdueeB 
a clause that Is in contrast with all that pret-edes It, wblle 
to be so It must reach back over the semicolon before "nor." 
But there Is no more reason, under such punctuation, for the 
combination of the tirst and second parts into one member, 
than for the combluatiou of the second and third parts into 
one, because "nor" can reach just as far forward as "but" 
can reach backward. If, then, the sense requires the di- 
vision of tbe sentence Into two members, a subdivided mem- 
ber must not have within Itself as large a mark as that which 
separates the members. The sense of 91-4 nnmistakably re- 
quires the semicolon before "but"; and this punctuation, In 
turn, rertulres the comma before "nor." Independent of this 
point, there is little need of a. semicolon before "nor," for 
there is notblng In tbe lan^'uage preceding it to suggest a rela- 
tion between the noun that precedes it and a noun that might 
follow It, while the uieaning readily points to the repetition 
of the verb, and the repetition of the same verb form (did) 
tends to preserve the continuity of thought, even witioiit any 

The use of the semicolon between parts of a sentence 
complete in themselves and connected by "and," "for," "but," 
etc., preseutj lo the writer on punctuation a difflculty that 
la easily potten over by formulating a general and arbitrary 
rule; hut such rule must have a good many exceptions, and 
even then will often result In punctuation not well calculated 
either to reveal the sense of language or to preserve the con- 
tinuity oC thought,— Ihe two ends of nil punctuntion. In the 
absence of such a rule. Iho inexpi'rlencEd, and perhaps the 
most esperlenced, writer may appear somewhat inconsistent 
in bis punctuation: but it is better to be Inconsistent than t" 
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use too many eemlcolouB, If by being iuconBistent fewer and 
emaller marks may be used, for there has long been a marked 
tendency among writers to throw overboard eyery mark 
tbat can be spared, uud to use the smalli'St marks that will 
suflice to accomplish the eude of punctuation. Though we 
may not be able to put In exact verbal form dlrei'tions for 
this punctuation, a study of the relations of the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the groups of words to be separated, will reveal 
its spirit. The general rule given by most authors (or this 
punctuation is to use a semicolon between the members of 
a sentence, when each nieuiber is a complete sentence (gram- 
marians call such members clauses). The rule is not en- 
tirely bad; but such punctuation will often fall to reveal the 
exact relation of language so punctuated. For instance, "for" 
n>ay iutroduce a clause explanatory of all that precedes it, 
(■r only of what Immediately precedes It. A semicolon be- 
fore It, showing the sentence to be divided into two members, 
would indicate the latter. The real difference between "for" 
and "because," "as," etc. (sec Century Dictionary), is not now 
generally observed; and therefore the rule for the semicolon 
before "for" when connecting clauses, will not apply, and the 
sense alone must determine what mark should be used. Very 
many illustrations of this punctuation are to be found in these 
pages. The semicolon Is Indispensable if the sentence Is di- 
vided by two or more conjunctions into three or more groups 
of words, and the meaning of the language Is such that one 
conjunction In the sentence may connect either the parts of n 
member or the members of the sentence. This Is iUustrated 
in the diagrams following 01-1-a. As the diagrams show, the 
same principle applies to a sentence containing but one con- 
Junction. To preserve one's continuity of thought, the semi- 
colon is necessary In a sentence in which the use of the com- 
ma still permits a false relation to arise momentarily, as will 
be seen in the following sentence, originally punctuated with 
a comma 



92. The town Is contemplative In character; and boia- 
•^ns gaiety alts uneasily upon its ti'anqull streets. 
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A comma before "and" is not here euUicIent notice cC 
Ibe change in tlie direction of the thought, because when the 
reader reaches "boiateroua" he naturally especta another ad- 
jective formed like that which precedes the conjunction,— 
tuch, for inBtance, as "hoiatei-ous only on gala days," whlcli 
would require a comma before it. If the comma ia used, the 
continuity of thought will be broken, and the sentence will 
not read amoothly. The semicolon at once notiflea the reader 
cf the change in conatructlon. 

In the nest aentence no such difficulty ai'tsea, because all 
relations are real relations; and therefore tlie comma may 
lie used, though the uae of the semicolon could not he called 
improper or bad punctuation. 

B2-1. These qualities are not common in kings accustomed 
to accept devotion or service aa their due, and even from 
Queen Victoria such strong worda read strangely. 

In the sentence preceding the above example, "and" does 
not introduce a conciusioa drawn from the group of words 
I'etween it and the preceding comma, for such group may be 
omitted without affecting the senae; nor does "though" In- 
troduce a group of words related to all that precedes, be^ 
cauae the meaning of the language shows the relation to be 
between thia group, and the group foUowtne the semicolon. 
Therefore the four groups of words In the sentence are them- 
selves grouped Into two larger groupa by the semicolon. 

An easentlal purpose of a mark of punctuation is to throw 
the connection away from one or Ixith words standing next 
to It. This was exemplified in the consideration of Sentence 
2, and ahown In the diagrams "b" and "d" under the same; 
and it baa appeared throughout the present chapter. 

We shall now consider a aomewhat different and more di- 
rect application of the principle. 

03. Tiiere are many cases of bappy marriageH between 
literary people; that is, between men and women who are 
authors or writers. 

Ith a comma before "that Is," the reader would expe' 
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ilie relation to be between "people" and uome wcrd or grouii 
of wordB explanatory of "people." Thus: "Duels are affaire 
between gentlemen, that Is, men ao styling themselvca." 

It may be said that tbe rGpetition of "Ijetween" would 
prevent Buch a mistake. This is Tery trae, but the larger 
mark gives immediate notice of a fact that would not appear 
until what follows "that la" had been reached. In this particu- 
lar sentence the use of tlie comma would not be bad punctu- 
ation; but the sentence falls readily into a class that requires 
another mark. The following is perhaps a better illustra- 
tion of tbe punctuation:— 

93-2. He saw that London society was, in truth, a kind 
nt microcosm, or the whole world in a little; a place where 
you had to make and keep your own footing. 

The semicolon makes "a place" summarize what precedes 
it, while a comma would put "a place" In tie same relation to 
"microcosm" that "world" sustains, as if the language read, 
"a kind of microcosm," or "a world," or "a place," etc. 

Instead of the semicolon, as above used, many writera 
prefer the daah, and I so use It myself; but the same prin- 
ciple Is Involved. 

Wblle such construction as Is exhibited in the next sen- 
tence would better be avoided, It la not uncommon. 

93-1. Tbna I have given you my opinion, as well as that 
of a great majority of both housea here, relating to tbla 
weighty affair; upon which I am confident you may securely 
reckon. 

A comma after "aCfalr" would make what follows an ex- 
planatory adjective modifying "affair"; but the semicolon In- 
dicates another relation, to be sought from the context, which 
readily shows "opinion" to be the antecedent of "which." 

The same use of the semicolon Is seen before the introduc- 
tion of one or more particulars with an intervening c 
ing word, whose use is purely parenthetical. In this n 
"as" Is used throughout this work to introduce examples. 
Coming between ILe groups of words that are In appoaitlon. 
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it needs to be set off by commaa; but tbe place of tbe Rrst 
comma U taken by tbe semtcolon, wttich is required for rett- 
Bona now under conalderatlon. 

This use ot tbe semlcolou Is not affected by tbe neccBsarr 
EiiMivlsion of tbe particulars by other marks; yet In case 
BemlcoloDH seem to be required betweeu the particulars, it 
may be better to use a relatively larger mark between the 
members ot tbe sentence. This Is done in the Century Dic- 
tionary (see qnotation under Sentence 10-1), the colon mark- 
ing tbe separation between the deSnition and the tUustration, 
Tbe colon 1b also ueed In like manner in tliis work, in two or 

The semicolon is necesBarily used to separate comma- 
divided groups of words, and yet no mark may be necessary 
to separate tbe entire group of words thus divided and sub- 
divided, from what precedes or follows. Tbls larger gronp 
may be subject, predicate, or object of the verb, or tbe object 
of a preposition; or it may sustain other grammatical rela- 
tion In the sentence. In tbe nest two sentences no mark Is re- 
quired, or permissible, between the first group and what pre- 

M. The Bcolcbican of the world, Ibe gay puritan, Insists 
upon the few articles of hla belief when be is openly preach- 
ing, as in A Christmas Sermon; or covertly preaching, as In 
Old Mortality; or sketching and traveling, as with a donkey. 

The comma after "preachlug" is required to show that 
what follows is an explanatory, not a testrictive, element; 
and the semicolons arc required for the proper grouping of 
what follows. 

94-1, Tbe real consideration is how shall it grow in sym- 
pathy and tendemoHS and consideration for others; bow shall 
it feed itself on great thoughts and noble aims; and liow 
Bball it be swift to recognize and avnil Itself of those oppor- 
tunities ot usefulness which are Its best channels for growlh; 
how shall it hold its clear, direct and Intimate relations with 
the Divine? 
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Tlie absence ot fiouimas after "rpcoguize" and "of," In 
the tliiiil clause of the above, is not Rood puncttiation. Many 
puiiL'tuators would use in this sentence a comma after "Is" to 
mark the heginuing of a loag and subdivided predicate, as e 
comma ia often used to mai'ls the end of a long subject. 

The omifision of the conjunction is the cause of much ob- 
scurity In languflRe, eBpeciaUy in case the relation between 
the parts of the t;entence 1b not so apparent as to be seen 
without effort; and, it Beems to me, the marlted tendency 
among modern wrltere to close such gaps in their sentences 
with the semicolon, shows an indlfTei-ence to puuctualion that 
is eiiualled only by their Indifference to the logic of language. 
If the reader will open almost any periodical or buoli, he will 
find many such sentences, and he will surely be puzzled to tell 
what relation exists between the parts. If the reader cannot 
tell without an effort whether the relation la one indicated by 
"and," "for," ■■bnt," or some other coniiunctlon, the omission 
of the conjunction is, to say the least, annoying to one who 
seeks to obtain the exact meaning of what he reads. 

Thus, in the following sentence, the reader expects a verb 
to follow the nouns after the semicolon; and when one does 
not, he loses the connection, and Is obliged to go back, and 
adjust the relation between what precedes and what follows 
the semlcolonr — 

94-2. Walt WbltmaB Is the globe Itself; all seas, lands, for- 
ests, climates, storms, snows, snushlnes, rains, of universal 



In a sentence divided Into two members by a semicolon, 
the same verb being required In each member, the second 
verb is often omitted. This omission la indicated by the Tise 
of the comma, which thus divides the second member into 
two parts, whose relation to each other Is at once suggested 
by the similarity, in form of expression, between the mem- 
bers of tiie sentence. 

I'rath belongs to the man; error, to hla age. 

embers of a short sentence are connected by a 
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conJtmcUou, tlie comma may tabe the place of the setulixiloiL, 
and no murk will be neceesarf In the second member, tbe 
Implied and obvious relntions of the words renderlns It un- 
Beceesary. Thoa;— 



95-1. Truth belonga to the n 



L, but e 



r to bis age. 
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There la pnrpoM in pain; otherwise It were deTilish. 

Want of Intellect mukes a Tillage an Eden, a college a sty. 

But not thieves; nor robbers; nor mobs; not rioters, Instir- 
gents. or rebels. 

Committee on Resolutions: John Smttb, cbairman; Wm. 
Brown, John Doe, Richard Roe. 

Tbe evils are very real, grave, and widespread; whether a. 
trlQe more or less so than these rough estimates make oat Is 
of small a 



We have seen 
select all eomiiiitr 
tbat the danger li 



the danger of permitting tbe chairman to 
es; iind, in tbe selection made, he has shown 



Wealth bus greatly accumulated; machinery has come to 
do a large part of our work; and all sorts of people have more 
or less leisure on their bands. 

His fidelity was nncondltional, un obstructive, uncomplain- 
ing; he was willing to give much and receive little; be con- 
sented even to be forgotten, while he never forgot. 

The high school course includes arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry: grammar and composition; ancient and modem 
blstoty; geography, natural biatory, and astronomy. 

"1 lived with words," Mr. Stevenson says; and the result 
is tbat formal excellence to which we have now grown accus- 
tomed, but which dazzled our Judgment at the outaeL 

Venice, It has been said, differs from all other cities in the 
sentiment which she inspires. The rest may have admirers; 
she only, a famous fair one, counts lovers In her train. 

The sentences of Seneca are stimulating to the Intellect; 
the sentences of Eplctetus are fortifying to the character; the 
sentences of Marcus Aorellus find their way to the soul. 
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If there ia ever a time to be ambitiooB, it la not when am- 
bition Is easy, but when it la hard. Fight In darkness; fight 
when you are down; die hard, and you won't die at ail. 

In the world of reality Buffering la not a thing to be read 
or heard or talked about, hut a living truth. Being de&ed, It 
maketh for bitterness; or ignored, for BelfiahneBa; or accepted, 
for wiBdom. 

There are many beautiful letters in Cary'a Life of Curtis; 
there is no other ao beautiful aa that Just written after the 
death of I^lncoln, nor is it possible to read it without a great 
trembling of the heart 

These ideaa 1 have perhaps Insisted on more strongly than 
any others, for they have been near my heart; they are a part 
of my life; they seem to me to be the very essence of the re- 
ligion which I was taught. 

Sin and misery appealed moat strongly to Holmes, but he 
invariably saw hope; and despair, that Btalks through life 
making a tragedy of the common event to break the universal 
heart, had no claim upon his pen. 

The causes of war are clearly and concisely stated; the 
course of the campaign and of the aeveral battles, the daily life 
of the soldier In camp, the political results of the appeal to 
arms, are intelligently descrthed. 

The pointed arch Is beautiful; it is the termination of every 
leaf that shakes in BUmmer wind, and its moat fortunate asso- 
ciations are directly borrowed from the trefolled grass of the 
Held, or from the stars of Ita flowers. 

There was an hour in which I alipped the anchor of my 
faith; I cut the cable of my belief; I no longer moored myself 
by the coast of revelation; I allowed the vessel to drift before 
the wind, and thus started on the voyage of infidelity. 

The writer has sought to give the popular and usual accep- 
tation of each phraae. in much the same rough and general 
shape In which It would stand in the mind of the trained law- 
yer; only occasionally adding a hint of its more correct and 
exact meaning. 

Mr. Lowell's freedom of speech sometimes left courtiers 
aghast, but gave no offence to the Queen. It may have amazed 
h«r because of Its originality; It certainly Increased her re- 
spect and liking for the loyal gentleman who thought the ties 
of hnmanity universal. 

Leglalftturea have declined; municipal mlsgovemment haa 
brought humiliation; the spoilsman has everywhere been ac- 
tive, If not everywhere dominant; the Inflationist, repeatedly 
rebuffed, has repeatedly risen; and the demagogue has re- 
vived a forgotten part In the Jingo. 

So little work was found for Sebastien Cabot that he passed 
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luto the service of Spain, and turned bis attention to voyages 
In the South Atlantic. Such scnnty record was kept of tbe 
voyages of 1497 and 1498 that we caunot tell what land the 
Cabots first saw; whether It was the bleak coast of Northern 
Labrador, or some point as far south as Cape Breton, la atill 
a matter of dispute. 
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The mills began working night and day; trade revlTed, and 
then came reports of serious damage to the crop la the field. 

Hla fame is great; and it will, we have no doubt, be last- 
ing; but It Is fame of a peculiar kind, and Indeed marvellously 
resembles infamy. 

A panic arose; every one crowded to tbe doors; the passage 
■""";; and twenty- 



t their 1 



became choked; seven persons 
eight were Berlously injured. 

Public men may he of moderate means; they may even be 
poor; but not many of them, moving in general society, have 
the moral courage to seem to be so. 

Virtue and wisdom are an up-hill road, where people do not 
advance without some effort; folly and vice a down-hill path, 
where It requires some effort not to advance. 

The party resumed the administration of affairs with all 
its old and evil passions lutenslSed, and with the determina- 
tion to perpetuate itself In power at all hazards It passed tbte 
bill of abominations. 

They wore their caps or not as pleased them, they sang 
or talked as suited them, they laughed or sneezed, they sulked 
or snarled, they were noisy or silent, precisely as the whim 
of the individual prescribed. 

Some men. It Is true, do more than gain an honest living; 
but this Is the best thing that any man does; as, on tbe other 
band, shining intellectually Is the poorest thing that any man 
does, or can possibly learn to do. 

Of course by bright Americans I mostly mean bright 
American women; and bright American women are apt to 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE COLON. 

The colon is an invaluable mark to the writer who acL-ka 
to maintain aeuteuce nnii paragraph unity, and clearly to re- 
veal juat what lie wanta to say; yet many writers would dis- 
pense with it eutirply. Indeed, there is a tendency among 
modem writers to suiiatltute the aemicolon for the colon; aud, 
It may be safelj- asserted, tliere is an equal tendency among 
Buch writers tciwarda obscurity of expreaalon. 

Id addition to one or more conventional uses, the colon liad 
two distinctively characteristic uses, and its presence In u 
sentence ie notice of the exact relation between what baa pre- 
ceded and what ia to ToUow. Theee uses may be defined as 
that of apposition and that of balance. Aa the principle of 
the latter was diacusaed and exemplified In the preceding 
chapter, its consideration need not here occupy much time. 
A sentence or two wiU auffice for this use of the mark. 

The foUowinK passage of Scripture is punctuated (1) as 
it recently appeared lu a leading literary and religloua Jour- 
nal, In an article by one of the most seJiolarly divines in the 
country: (2) aa it Is found In tlie common version of the New 
Testament; and (3) aa it appears In the revised version (II, 
Timothy 1. 16.) 

96. The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorna: 
for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain; 
but, when he was In Home, he sought me ont diligently, and 
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The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onealph- 
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i not asliiiiued of mj 
t very dili- 



orua; for he oft refreshed ine, and t 

But, wtien he was in Rome, be sought c 
gently, and found me. 

96-2. Tile Lord grant mercy unto the house o( Onesiph- 
orus: for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my 
chain; but, when be was Id Rome, he sought me diligently, 
and found me. 

The yuuuttrpart of this sentence Is found in 91-1, except 
that the members of the latter are not so much aubdivided. 

As to the modes of punctuation in the above, there can 
be no doubt that that In 00-2 (revised version) is most nearly 
in barman]' with the sense. This punctuation divides the 
sentence into two parts at "for"; that in 96 divides it Into 
three parts, giving riae to the difficulties exhibited in "c" 
under 91, and exemplified In 91-4; and that Id 9G-1 (common 
versloD) divides It at "but," putting all that follows in con- 
trast with all that precedes, which Is Dot Id accordaoce with 
the sense. 

The BemicoloD before "but" Id 96-2 is not satisfactory, in- 
asmuch AS it puts what follows it in contrast with the group 
of words between "but" and "for," while the contrast is 
particularly with "was not ashanied of my chain." In order 
to make the punctuation conform to this view of the exact 
meaning of the language, it might follow the punctuation 
exhibited in 91-1-a. Thus:— 

96-3. The Lord grant mercy unto the bouse of Oneelph- 
orus; for be oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my 
chain, but, when he waa In Rome, he sought me diligently, 
and found me. 



In the following the colon is indispensable, as the con- 
trast is between all that precedes it and what follows It, the 
colon balancing the members of the sentence:- 

97. Athena' freedom and her power have, for more than 
twenty centuries, been annihilated: her people have degen- 
erated into timid slaves; her lanpnnge, into a barbarous Jar- 
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gon; her templea liave been given up to the Buccessire dep- 
redations of Romans, Turks, and Scotcbmen: but lier intel- 
lectual empire Is Imperlshaljle. 

The most common use of tlie colon te that of the locoial 
introduction of particulars, or of a body of matter coneidered 
as a whole,— such as a speech, a quotation, etc. It will readily 
be observed that the matter so Introduced Is in apposition 
TClth what precedes. The colon Is essential in such places 
only when required by its relative value; but good usage 
retains it lu some places where it is not essential, 

98. I purchased the following articles: one dozen pens, 
one ream of paper, and one bos of envelopes. 

98-1. Be our plain answer this: The throne we boaor Is 
the i^eople's choice; the laws we reverence are our brave 
fathers' legacy; the faith we follow teaches us to live in 
bonds of charity with all mankind, and die with hope of blisa 
beyond the grave. 

9S-2. The speaker arose, and addressed the audience as 
followa:— 

"The occasion that brings ua together," etc. 

98-3. The speaker said; "The occasion," etc. 

The relation of opposition la obvious in 98, 98-1, and 98'2; 
but Jn 98-3 the matter following the colon appears to be the 
object of "said," although cut off from it by a mark nest to 
the period In relative value. In regard to this punctuation, 
in 08-3, it may be said that the matter is in apposition with 
something understood, —such as "these things"; or the punct- 
uation may be ascribed to custom, which would easily grow 
out of the punctuation eshlbiled in the other sentences under 
consideration. 

When the matter following the colon is composed of more 
than one sentence, such matter should be identified, as a 
whole, in some plain manner; by lielng quoted, put In Italics, 
numbered and so written aa to show that it la atiart from the 
other matter of the composition, or In some other way. 

The use of the colon to show apposition, even in plac<'s 
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irbtre, ordLsAfilr, oolj a comma would be used, probftbly 
uiBes from its use in HlmHarly fonned aentescw containing 
memben sabdirlded b; commas and aemicoloDS, aa in 98-1. 
From a naage thns baaed apMt the relatiTe value of the colun. 
It la eaa7 to see bow it migbt be retained for tbe Miomeratioa 
of paiUcnlara In general, and for tLe introdactjon of eren 
very abort statemeats. Id legal phraseology, particDlarly. it 
U ofteD found wbere a CMnma, or, as will be sbowii dse- 
wbere, a comma and a dasli, inmld tabe its place: but socb 
use of tbe colon is not to be commended. Tbu^:— 

9&4. Id their original stractnre, a bill of exchaDge and a 
prcHDissory Dote do not etrongly resemble each otber. In a 
bill there are tbree original parties: drawer, drawee, and 
payee; in a note, only two: maker and payee. 

It may Dot seem clear to the reader why the colon ta said 
to be tbe proper mark in 98, and Dot in 98^ since in each it io- 
dicates the relation of apposition. The form of the introdnc- 
tory words in 98 is such as iB commoDly nsed when the par- 
ticDlara are long and complex, each requiring wltbin itaelf 
otber marks, or each constitnliug a paragraph. The colon 
IbuB maintains the relative values of tbe marks In the sen- 
tence; and it Is retained in all formal Introductions, tboagh 
often not essential, more for uniformity of use than because 
of any particular reason. The form of the language in 98-i 
la that of apposition, treated in 47, although the words 
In apposition with "parties," while themselves separated by 
commas, are not shown as a group with a common relation 
to "parties." This grouping, however, may be accomplished 
in a special way, as will soon appear. 

Thus far the colon has been considered in its relation to 
the comma aad semicolon only; and few, if any, writers on 
punctuation consider it in its more important relation, name- 
ly, to the period. It Is Its use in this relation which so miiny 
writers, and readers for the press, ignore, and would dis- 
pense with; but probably for no other reason than a lack of 
faD«wledge of the mark's value Id such usage. 

Paragraph aad senteDce unity can hardly be preserred 
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without freqneDt use ot the colon,— the use determiDed by its 
value as compared with the period, rather than with tlie com- 
ma and the aemicolon. Nor can force and clearness in com- 
position be attained without sentence and paragraph nnitr. 

It la essential, before proceeding with the consideration 
of this use of the colon, that we have a clear underatandUig 
of sentence and paragraph unity. 

What Is a sentence? "A sentence Is a combination of 
words expressing a single complete thought." — Genung. "A 
sentence Is the first complete, organic 'product of tblnklug." — 



What la a. paragraph? "A paragraph is a connected series 
of eentences constituting the development of a single topic. 
It is virtually an expanded sentence."— Genung. "The para- 
graph Is a collection of sentences with unity ol purpose." — 
Bain. "A paragraph is the unit of written discourse."- Hart. 

As sentences are grouped together to form the paragraph, 
and paragraphs to form the composition, every sentence 
should relate to the topic ot the paragraph, and every para- 
graph to the subject of the composition. 

Another tendency among modern writers may be here 
noted. It Is the tendency to make all sentences as short as 
poefilble. One of the dangers 6t such use of language is the 
deetmclion of paragraph unity, which renders the writer's 
line of thought difficult to follow, nud maties the composition 
unpleasant to read. This fault will be detected by quite un- 
observant and inexperienced readers, although they may not 
know its cause. 

That use of the colon which marlcs a division more aug- 
g««tlve of the period than of the semicolon, and which we 
have called esseutlally that of apposition, is almost Indls- 
penaable in maintaining paragraph unity. We must stndy 
the mark In the paragraph, in order to comprehend its full 
force. 

69. Zola's gifts and hla technical excellence Mr. Lowell 
could admire, but he thought the use the Frenclunan made of 
these talents an unpardonable sin. The coarseness in Field- 
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ing, he used to say, ia, in ao far 88 it 18 not of his lime, inci- 
dental; the obscenities of Zola are of deliberate choice. 
Neither art nor letters had auythlug to say to them; they 
were eommerclnl; they sold his books. 

The above is from an article in Harper's MoDtbly by Mr. 
George W, Smalley, and therefore may be considered good 
usage; but the quotaton contains two uses of tbe semicolon 
■which cannot be reconciled with each other. 

The sentence beginning with "The coarseneBs" mtiy, for 
present coneideratlou, be reduced to the following forms: — 

99-a. He used to say the coarseness of Fielding is incl- 
dental; the obscenities of Zola are of deliberate choice. 

90-b. The coarseness of Fielding is incidental; tbe ob- 
scenities of Zola are of deliberate choice. 

In 99-a, which conforms, essentially at least, to the orl^- - 
inal, the semicolon divides the compound object of "say," the 
l.arts of the object sustaining to each other an unmistahnble 
relation, that of co-ordination. The same relation between the 
parts exists In 99-b. 

While commas might be substituted for the semicolons 
in 99-a and 09-b, tbe parts of each sentence being without 
other marlis, the semicolon is the better mark, because the 
separation of the parts Is greater than that usually Indicated 

Turn now to the last sentence in 99, and compare it with 
the above. It Is divided into three parts by two semicolons, 
which Indicates that the parts are of equal rant, and have a. 
mutual relation. Are such relation and rank found In this 
sentence? Certainly not, for wtiat follows "tbem" is simply 
explanatory of what precedes— ia in apposition with it The 
sentence Is divided into two parts at "them"; or ratber there 
are two sentences, which, if they stood alone, might very 
properly be separated by a period. But as they stand In a, 
paragraph, tbe second sentence having for its subject the 
subject of the first sentence, instead of the topic of the para- 
graph, tbe unity of sentence and paragraph will be main- 
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tained by raabing ooe sentence of the two groups of words. 
Tie only two marks, then, to be considered for the place are 
thp colon and the period. The separation being sufflclently 
great foi' the period, but paragraph unity precluding ita use, 
the colon, 'which is next in relative value, must be used. The 
seutenoe would thus read aa follows;— 

99-1. Neither art nor letters had anything to say to tbem: 
they were commercial; they sold his boobs. 

The true relation of apposition, as It was seen In 47 and, 
In a modified form, in 10, Is shown by the fact that all that 
follows the colon in this sentence may be omitted without 
affecting the sense in the least, tor what follows is simply 
explanation, or detail. It mny appear to some readers that 
ihe two groups of words following the colon, in 99-1, bear to 
each other such a relation as we have been considering; but 
I do not think this is so, for two distinct qualities are men- 
tioned, and therefore the effect of the two clauses is cumula- 
tive. If, however, such relation exists between them, it should 
be shown by the colon, which, in turn, would require a period 
after "them." 

From the foregoing we may draw a conclusion In the na- 
ture of a rule for this particular use of the colon. It is this: 
When a writer makes a statement in a sentence, complete in 
ilself as regards fonn, and, finding such statement not quite 
clear or definite enough, be wishes to explain or enlarge it, 
he may do so by adding another complete sentence coverinjr 
the same ground, the two sentences being merged into one 
by use of the colon. 

The two classes of sentences illustrated la 99-b and 99-1. 
are easily distinguished; for tlie semicolon separates clauses 
that have a common bearing and that are cumulative in ef- 
fect, while the colon separates clauses of which the latter 
Iterates or explains the former. 

As this particular use of the colon has special refei" 
to the place, in the paragraph, of the parts separated 
mark, it should be considered in the paragraph, « 
be seen in comparison with the period. 
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The following fnteresting paasage is from Matthew Ar- 
nold's "On Translating Homer." (The text followed is that 
of the edition of Mr. Arnold's works published by the Mac- 
mlllan Conipauf, whlcb was printed, I believe, under the 
author's BuperTlsiou.) But before taking up the paragraph, 
let «8 consider by itself the particular sentence to whicli at- 
tention will be directed, 

09-2, Homer pruseuts his tiiought to you Just as It wells 
front the source of his mind: Mr, Tennyson carefully distils 
his thought before he will part with it. 

The ptmctnation of this sentence, standing alone, con- 
forma ta the role laid down by Mr. Wilson, and generally 
followed by subsequent writers, who, as has been remarli:ed, 
are essentially copyists of his work; but, as has also been 
said, the tendency of modern writers is to substitute the semi- 
colon for the colon, and often without proper disc riminat ion. 
I approve the tendency as exhibited in the punctuation of this 
sentence, which is identical with OO-b; and I do so because 
the sentence readily faUs into the class of sentences divided 
by the semicolon, and because by putting It into the semicolon 
class, the colon retains only two distinct usages, so that, wher- 
ever met, it gives definite notice that one of two relationg 
exists between what has been read and what is to follow, — 
the relation of balance or of apposition. 

Now, let us see what relations the paragraph sets up in 
the sentence under consideration. 

99-3. * • * but when Mr. Spedding tallts of a plaiooesa 
of thought like Homer's, of a plainness of speech like Ho- 
mer's, and says that he finds these constantly in Mr. Tenny- 
son's poetry, I answer that these I do not find there at all. 
Mr. Tennyson is a most distinguished and charming poet; but 
the very essential characteristic of his poetry is, it seems to 
me, an extreme subtlety and curious elaborateness of thought, 
an extreme subtlety and curlotis elaborateness of expression. 
In the best and most characteristic productions of his genius, 
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tlit'se t'haracteristicB are most prominent. * • * The essen- 
tJaJ bent of his poetry is towards sucb espressionB as— 

Now lies tbe Enrtb all Danae to tbe stars, etc. 

And this wn.v of speailng is the least plain, tlie most un- 
Uomerlc, which can posalbly be conceived. Homer presents 
his thought to you Just as it wells from the source of his 
mind: Mr. Tennyson carefully distils his thought befora he 
wiil part with it Hence comes, in tlie i?si>ression of the 
thooght, a heightened and elaborate air. In Homer's poetry 
it is all natural thoughts in natural words; in Sir. Tennyson's 
poetry It is all distilled thoughts in distilled words. Exactly 
ihls heightening and elaboration may be observed in llr. 
Speddlng's 

Wliile the steeds montlied tlielr core aloot, 
Ian expression which might have been Mr. Tennyson's) on 
which I have already commented.* 



In tite entire paragraph sentence grows i 
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sentence with an evennt 
of style, until the color 
reader must f 
follows, for "Hence," 
what precedes it, begin* 



s of flow characteristic of the master 
is reached, when the least observant 
; but if not here, he surely will In what 
which introduces an Inference from 
s a sentence, and therefore the luler- 
euce must be from the preceding sentence or sentences. But 
what does the meaning of the language clearly and uumis- 
taliably show? It shows that the sentence beginning witii 
"Hence" draws an inference from what is between it and tlie 
colon,— that is, from one-half of the preceding sentence. It 
shows, also, that the sentence beginning "Homer presents" 
ends with "air." If the paragraph ended with the sentence 
imder cousiderntlon, this sentence would be a summary of 
what precedes; but what precedes and what follows the sen- 
tence pull it apart at the colon, and the paragraph is summar- 
iaed by the sentence begliming "In Homer's poetry," wliose 
place is after tbe sentence that follows it. 



on marks of pareDtbei 



a atter "Bloaf will 



isldered la the clittpter 
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For tbe sake o( comparison, let ua pnnctuate and tri.nB- 
liuse a part of 99-3 in accordance with the Buggestions made. 

[t9-3-a. And this way of speaking la the least plain, the 
most un-Homeric, wlilch can poesibly be conceived. Homer 
presents his thought to jou Just as it wells from the scarce 
o£ his mind; Mr. Tennyson carefully distilB his tliought before 
he will part with It; hence comes from the expression of the 
thongbt a heightened and ehLborate air. Exactly this height- 
ening and eiaborallon may be observed in Mr. Speddlng's 

WbDe tbe steeds moutlied cheLr corn aloof 
(an expression which might have been Mr. Tennyson's), on 
■whli'h I have already commented. In Homer's poetry it is all 
nainral thoughts In natural words; in Mr. Tennyson's poetry 
It Is all dlstlUcd tliougbts in distilled words. 

This conception of the meaning of the language requires a 
semicolon after "It," which, in turn, requires the colon after 
"mind," but for the sake of balance only. 

I think It would be difficult tor the person— author or 
proof-reader— wlio used the colon in tlie sentence beginning 
•■Homer presents," and the semicolon in that beginning "In 
Homer," to point out a shade of meaning in the one dltterent 
from that of the other, or to tell why the same mark wast not 
used in the two sentences. 

One more sentence, of similar character and from the 
same source, will suffice to show how the punctuation affects 
the picture presented to the observant reader. 

94-4, Homer has not Shakespeare's variations: Homer al- 
ways composes as Shakespeare composes at his best; Homer 
is always simple and Intelligible, aa Shakespeare ia often; 
Homer Is never quaint and antiquated, as Shakespeare ia 
sometimes. 

If a semicolon were substituted for the colon in the aliove, 
the sentence would be divided into four parts of equal rank, 
each part giving a particular, distinct from the other parts, 
rnd all making a cumulative whole. But this [s not the mean- 
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ing of the language, for the sense is complete at the end oC 
the first groui) of words, and all tliut follows Is by way of 
explanation or iteration. The language that follows t^e coloa 
makes the same statement as that which precedes it; and tlie 
colon Is used to show this fact, and not because the second 
elanse is composed of particulars, or because its parts are sep- 
arated by semicolons. 

The nest sentence, describing the downfall of Robes- 
pierre, contains the error suggested above,—!, e., the semi- 
colon is improperly used for the colon. 

S&-5. I regard his ruin to have lieen inevitable; he had no 
organized force; his partisans, though numerous, were not 
enrolled; bis instrument was the force of opinion an] of 
terror; accordingly, not being able to surprise his foea hy a. 
strong hand, after the fashion of Crorawetl, he sought to in- 
timidate them. 

All that follows the first clause of this sentence is as clearly 
explanatory of "inevitable," as is all that follows the first 
clause of 94-4 explanatory of "rariations" ; and therefope the 
same mark, the colon. Is needed at the end of the clause. 

A simitar relation, that of apposition, exists between cer- 
tain words or groiaps of words, and what comes after them; 
and they are followed by the colon, especially when used in 
such a way as clearly to show this relation. The following 
lire those In most common nse: Yea, No, Again, To proceed. 
In conclusion. To sum up all, etc. 

99-G. Do you think the expenditures can be reduced! Tes: 
1 (iiink they can be reduced very largely. 

-Note.— This use of the colon after "yea" and "no" Is not 
now adhered to by many authors, and It is quite rarely seen in 
newspapers. It may, therefore, be well to follow custom, and 
use the semicolon with these words. 

Tea, no, again, and many other such words, are often 
used as mere expletives, when they are treated as parentheti- 
cal expressions, and take the comma. It is only In their more 
formal use, where they are made to stand aa the equivalent 
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or wbat follows, that tliey take the colon, or, as has bsen 
cotk'd, tbe semicolon. 

This same relation of parts, marked by the coloc, is seeu 
ill book titles. Thus:— 

99-7. A Portrait: Noti-a ou the Life of Arnold. 

If the conjunction Is used between the parts, the culoa 
Sivee way to Uie semicolon before, and the comma after, the 
conjunction. 

99-8. A Portrait; or. Notes on the Life of Arnold. 

A colon ia used also in book imprints between a fimt name 
and the place of publication. Thus:— 

99-a. The Growth of British Policy: An HistorlcJii Es- 
say. By Sir J. R. Seeley. Cambridge: University Press; 
New Yorii: Macmillan. 

Although some writers prefer the comma, the colon Is 
generally used between the name of the author and his work 
In citations, which appear so frequently in the form of foot- 
notes. Thus:— 

99-lU. Adam Smith: Wealth of Nations. 

In Bible and other references there is a great Yariety of 
punctuation. When such references are of frequent occur- 
rence, and it is necessary to save space, the simplest mode 
may be used, regardless of any other reason for it For oc- 
casional Bible reference It is preferable either to use a colon 
between chapter and verse numbers in Arabic numerals, or 
to use Roman numerals for the chapter number and Arabic 
namerals for the verse number. Thus:— 

99-11. Gen. 6:12, 13. II. Sam. vl. 12, 13. 

The colon is used between the figures that indicate the hour. 
and those that Indicate the miuutea, In espresaing the time of 
day. Thus:— 

09-12. The train arrives at 2:15 p. m. 



THE COLON. 
BXAMFLES. 



Terms, as usual: all caeli; or part casli, and balance 
monthly. 

TbroTiglj the entire community the effort of ble labors was 
seen: drunkards became sober, and profligates virtuoua. 

Tbat he waa struck with the promise of the boy was not 
altogether strange: clergymen on collecting tours are very 
often much impressed with tbe high qualities of the children 
i>f their hosts. 

The Indiana are taken by aurprise; some are shot down in 
their cabins; others rush to the river, and ai'e drowned: others 
push from the shore Id their birchen canoes, and are burrled 
down the cataract. 

Here was domestic life in something like Its pristine sim- 
plicity, a philosopher might have said: the bouse still subordin- 
ate to the man, and the housekeeper not yet a slave to furni- 
ture and bric-a-brac. 

"There is no sorrow I have thought more about than this." 
wrote George Bllot: "that one who aspires to live a. higher life 
than the common should fall from that serene height into the 
sonl-wasting struggle with worldly annoyances." 

Hamilton's fellow-delegates from New York felt either 
that he was too much for them or that the whole question was 
b^ond their powers: at any rate, tliey went home before the 
close of the Convention, and Hamilton signed alone In behalf 
of the State. 

Barnard was naturally a mathematician and physicist, 
witb a decided bent toward theology; and McCoab was esen- 
tlaily a philosopher and theologian, witb stroug bias in favor 
of science: so that they were well fitted to be mediators be- 
tween tbe two camps. 

Buskin says that In a kindly and well<bred society, if any- 
body tries to please them, they try to be pleased; if anybody 
trfea to astoQlsb tbem. tbey have the courtesy to be astonished; 
if people become tiresome, they ask somebody to sing or play: 
bat they do not criticise. 

Hence, gloomy doubts and fears! 
Dry up your mournful tears; 
Join our glad theme: 

Beauty for ashes bring; 

Strike each melodious string; 

Join heart and voice to smg, 

"Worthy the Lamb!" 
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Sucb a household as tbat of Zacbarias and BUzabetli would 
have all that wae beautiful in tbe religion of the time; devotion 
towards God; a home of affection and purity; revereace to- 
wards all that was sacred Id things Divine and human; tin- 
gnidglDg, self-denying, loving charity to the poor; the tenderest 
regard for the feelings of others, so as not to raise a blush, nor 
to wound their hearts; above all, intense faith and hope la the 
higher and better future of Israel. 



ERRONEOUS EXAMPLES. 



The people's voice is odd; It Is, and it is not, the voice of 



The Japanese newspaper censorship has plagiarized the 
methods of Fate. It neither warns, nor esplains, nor justi- 
fies; It simply strikes. 

I do not mean that poetical prose has not always been 
written; it has not been so much written as prosaic poetry; 
but our language abounds in noble passages of It. 

We have come to regard the conflict between a superior 
and an inferior civilization as having but one inevitable out- 
come. The lower race goes down before the higher. The occa- 
sional reverses which the British armies have met do not affect 
this position. 

I hope you do not suppose tliat I had any disposition to 
complain of or to criticise American schools because American 
boys advance more slowly than European tioys. It may be 
partly the fault of the schools; it certainly Is partly the fault 
of the colleges; but I believe It Is chiefly the fault of parents 
and of unfavorable conditions of American society. 

We know not how to characterize, In any accordant and 
compatible terms, the Rome that lies before us; Its sunless 
alleys, and streets of palaces; its churches, lined with tbe 
gorgeous marbles that were originally polished for the adorn- 
ment of pagan temples; Its thonaands of evil smells, mixed up 
with fragrance of rich incense diffused from as many censers; 
Its little life, deriving feeble nutriment from what has long 
be«n dead. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE PERIOD. 



I 



Tills mark of punctuation miglit be dismissed with a 
■word, bj saying that it is placed after every sentence which 
is not interrogative or exclamatory, after every abbreviated 
word, and after headiugs. -On the otier band, many pnges 
might be given, very profitably, to the consideration of the 
sentence alone which requires to be so punctuated. Although 
such study of the sentence properly comes within tlie prov- 
ince of rhetoric, a discussion of punctuation, as determined 
by the meaning of language, must be based primarily ui>on 
the eenteuce, because its proper structure cannot be Ignored 
by the writer who attempts to reveal its parts, and their rela- 
tions to each other, by use of marlis. 

The purpose of punctuation is not alone to malie clear the 
sense of what somebody else has written, for such language 
may have no sense; but it is also to nialie certain that what 
one writes himself may be understood, may not be misunder- 
stood, by others— to malie certain that what the writer says 
on paper is what he conceives in the mind. In order to ac- 
complish this end, a writer must understand sentence and 
paragraph structure, and reveal them to the reader. This 
knowledge need not be tecimical. or reduced to strict deflni- 
Uon; but as its manifestation in hia worli is exact, so will be 
the clearness, the force, the beauty, of his language. 

Whatever be a writer's conception of a sentence and a 
paragraph, and of sentence and paragraph unity, he should 
so punctuate hia language as to n*" "is 

between words and groups. o' 
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useO or uot. If eucb relations be logical, or natnral, reta- 
tiona, the meaulog of the language will be, at least, tmmistai- 
able, and the unity of sentence and paragraph will not be IQ 
macli danger of Impairment. 

Now, It la not claimed tbat the most accarate punctna' 
lion TvlU malie lo^'ical relations; but it will reveal to the writer 
illogical ones, and herein la to be tonnd tbe greatest value of 
punctuation,— that la to say, Its greatest value lies la its ser- 
vice to the writer, not to the reader, although the reader's 
debt to it Is Tery great. Inasmuch aa he proflta by the per- 
fected form of the medium through which hla information 
and bis pleasure are derived. 

The proper use of the comma, tbe semicolon, and the 
colon, often binds together clauses improperly separated by 
the period, and will, not leas frequently, require the use ot 
ihe period to divide into two or more sentences language 
loosely or Improperly connected by all tinds of marks, the 
dash being most frequently used in sucli construction. 

The nest two examples rumish a good illustration of the 
Improper use of the period, resulting tn bad aentence atruc- 
lure. Of these examplea, 100 ia from the Eevlew of Rertews. 
aud 100-1 la from an essay of Uacaulay as originally printed 
in the Edinburgh Review. 

100. It is a cabinet [Salisbury'a] which is as yet without 
Q name. And what is even stranger, without a nickname. 

Here two brief adjective elements are separated by a 
period, when tbe use of tbe comma before the conjunction 
would be of doubtful propriety, Tbe proper mode of punctu- 
ating ancb a sentence was discussed under 27-31, this een- 
lence having its counterpart In 31. 

lOO-l. MUton does uot paint a finished picture, or play for 
a mere passive listener. He sketches, and leaves others to fill 
up the outline. He strikes the key-note, and expects his 
hearer to make out the melody. 

Of these three sentences, tbe second deari; grows oat 
irst, it b^ng an explanation and an expansion of on 
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part of BUch sentence. The third seDtenee Is a like expUna- 
ticm and ezpanalon at the secontl part of the first; and as it 
growe out of snch sentence as naturally as does the second, 
ench relation should be shown, aa far aa poBsible, if sentence 
nnity is to be preserved. It maj be shown here by uniting the 
Bec<Hid and third sentences into one. Thus:— 

100-1-a. Milton does not paint a flnished picture, or play 
for a mere passive listener. He sketches, and leaves others 
to lill up the outline; he strikes the key-note, and expects his 
rearers to make out the melody. 

Sentence and paragraph unity depends on the writer's 
ability to confine himself to the subject of the one and to the 
topic of the other, in his sentence and paragraph building— 
in his composition. If he punctuates his language accord- 
ing to the sense, showing by proper marks and connectives 
the relations between words and groups of words, the length 
of the sentence will take care of itself, because he will have 
esfaausted his marks laefore the sentence reaches an undcsii- 
sble length. 

It is said that the period is used to indicate an abbrevia- 
tion, and to lead the eye over a blank apace to the end of a 

line: as, H. W. Wood, A. M.; Commas p. 10. 

Strictly Gpeaking, the mark so used la not a period at all, 
any more than an apostrophe is a comma; and this fact Is 
recognized by printers, who give the name "leaders" to the 
periods used as a line of dots. In the absence of any other 
name for the dot that indicates an obbreviation, it must be 
called a period; but its office should not be confused with 
that of the period, especially when it comes between closely 
related parts of a sentence, as it does after letters and figures 
used to Identify parts. This use of the period probably grew 
out of its appearance, which is less objectionable than that 
of any other mark In ttiis place. 

Some writers prefer a comma after letters and figures 
Qsed to identify or particularize parts. In this work letters 
and figures so used are treated as sideheads when at the be- 
Sinnlng of a line, and therefore take the period; but no mark 
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r tbem in tbe body of a line. Tliia la aeca In tbe 

t&K of Mntences, and tbe freqoent refenons to tliem. 

It bas long be«i> cDstom&i; (o place the peviod alter tbe 

Boman ietten when nsed for nnmbers; as. Cor. IL, Hitiiuid IT.. 

i «tc. It Ik coDIended, howerer, by many wrft^ thai there 

Is DO need for Its use in such places, ftnd tbej do not use n. 

It Is not used after the namerals in 89-2. wbich U ft qDOtftUoo 

I from a boob printed at the U. S. GoTemment printing offio& 
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And now, my dear friend, a long, long adieu! One advice; 
and, as a parting one, consider, value iL Cultivate the milder 
depositions of yoar heart, Snbdoe the more extravagant via- 
Jons of the brain. 

San Francisco was uolQue: all the color-lines were down; 
gilded vice, seated upon her tinsel throne, was visible from the 
pavement, and in some cases infam]' might tmly hare been 
called Bplendld; the drone of the hurdy-gurdy. The gay fan- 
dango, tbe Celestial players of fantao, were heard and seen on 
every side: and all these Bret Uarte, in the dew of bis youth, 
asw, searched Into, and assimilated. 

it seems to me that Dr. Holmes bad a nature singularly 
ftlTectlonate, and that it was this which was at fault if he 
gave somewhat too much of himself to the celebration of the 
' Class of '29, and all the multitude of Boston occasions em- 
balmed In the clear amber of bis verse. If he were asked he 
could sot deny many friendships and fellowships wblcb noited 
In the asking: the immediate reclame from these things was 
Bweet to him; hut he loved to compl.v as much as he loved to 
be praised. 

A modem historian has observed that political changes 
aeem to be governed, largely, by the principle of ebb and flow. 
For a time the tide runs all one way. Iteform la In the air, 
and long-established abuses are overthrown. Then comes n 
reaction. It Is felt that the nation has been going too fast and 
too far. No more reform must be undertaJsen for tbe preseni: 
there Is danger In forgetting the old landmarks. Something of 
the same inconsistency may be observed In our estimate of 
literature, as the same principle works in literature itself.* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BRACKETS, MARKS OP PARENTHESIS, DASH. 

SECTION I.— BRACKETS, 

Brackets are dow used for practically only two purposea: 
to enclose, 'wltliln quoted matter, a, word or remark added 
by the writer ualug the quotation; to enclose matter of wlilcli 
a part ie within marks of parenthesis. Thus:— 

101. "And I hmnl>ly entreat you hereafter, [sic] let HB 
Iedow what we [are to] receive, and not stand to the sallor'a 
courtesy to leave us what they please." 

In this quotation from Captain John Smith's letter to the 
- Eoyal Council of Virginia, sitting in London, the words "are 
to" are inserted to show the meaning of his language, by gly- 
Ing the usual and correct form of the verb. "Sic" Is a Latin 
word meaning "so," "thus"; and it is used to call the reader's 
attention to what precedes it. In this instance It la to sliow 
the peculiar use of the comma, which Is out of place, because 
It makes "hereafter" qualify what precedes It, while It be- 
longs with what follows. 

101-L a— [h-{c-d)] 

The brackets In the above algebraic expression show that 
all within them constitutes one quantity, and that it Is to be 
subtracted from "a." 

The Congressional Hecord uses brackets to enclose all 
matter that the editor or reporter Inserts in speeches; bnt It la 
customary with newspapers to use marks of parenthesis to 
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enclose explanatory matter, such as names, Uie woi-ds **ap- 
\<lattse." "langbter." etc la tbe fallowing, wbere tbe Kecoid 
would ase brackets, newspapers vrotild tiae marks of paren- 



101-2. The senator [Davis] may condemn tbe measure^ 
but I shall rote for it [Applause.] 

A single bracket is used to Indicate stage diremons la 
plays, wfien sacb directions come at the end of tbe Una. 

Tbns:— 

lOl-S. Sweet, adieu. I'll keep my oath. 
Patiently to bear my wroth. 

tExeunt Arrngon and IraliL 

The language within brackets is punctuated the same aa 
if within miirkM of parenthesis. 

SECTION II.— MARKS OF PARENTHESIS. 

In addition to brackets, matter that Is not an essential 
part of tbe composition is distisgulsbed and set uS by com- 
mas, dashes, and marks of parenthesis. At times it Is some- 
what difficult to decide whlcb of these marks is the proper one 
to use, only tbe brackets having a well defined meaning. Bot 
a clear distinction between these marks generally exists, and 
there need be little hesitation about one's choice. 

At the outset it is well to understand just why a writer 
Introduces "matter that may be omitted without affecting the 
sense," as parenthetical matter Is sometimes described. This 
characterization ot parenthetical matter is a very erroncona 
one, except as it pertains to matter which never ought to be 
Introduced, and yet may be inserted within marks of paren- 
thesis without much dlstractlve effect. 

If a thought Ire suggested to a writer at a certain point 
In a sentence, It may bp t>etter to insert it at such point, al- 
though obviously out of its logical order, rather than to cairy 
It beyond other thoughts, and then use It to modify or ex- 
plain what has preceded the main thought of the sentence. 
In order thus to insert, out of Its natural order, matter that 
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appears to liave only a remote bearing upon the sentence, it is 
encloaed within marbs or parentbesls, wbich cbaracteiiae it 
as laatter of this tlnd. A few eiaioplea will serve to lilus- 
trate the point. 

102. Seizing hla pen before breakfast (as if, aa Bagebot 
Bays, any man could wflte poetry before brealifast!), Southey 
would go OS for hours, turning out a good, sound, honest, 
perfectly business-like, and deadly dull article of poetry. 

The absurdity of writing poetry before breakfast la sug- 
gested to the writer at a point In the sentence where It baa 
po logical connection with the thought ho far developed; but 
Ita incorporation into the sentence at this point will produce 
a much better effect than to hold it for the end of the sen- 
tence, and there use It as a commonplace Inference from what 
has already been made plain. A comparison between the 
aboTe and the following modified form of the same state- 
ment, win show how much more effective la the parenthetical 
than the logical statement. 

102-1. Seizing hia pen before breakfast, Southey would 
go on for hours turning out a good, Bound, honest, perfectly 
LusineBs-liko, and deadly dull article of poetry; for, as Bage- 
bot says, no man can write poetry before breakfast. 

It certainly requires nicety of Jadgment to determine, 
sometimes, what is sufficiently parentuetlcal to require marks 
of parenthesis in accordance with modem usage; for, it must 
be remembered, much matter now set off by commas was 
formerly considered parenthetical, and put within marks of 
parenthesis. This was particularly the case In the eighteenth 
century, the writings of which are still read. These marks 
are but little used In the Bible, except in the writings of Paul, 
where their principal use is to enclose complete sentences and 
paragraphs. In the following the marlts are used In the com- 
mon, hut not In the revised, verelon; and it is safe to say that 
few writers would now use them in the same sentence, 

102-2. For I know that In me (that is, in my flesh) dwell- 
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etla no good tbing: for to will Is present with me; but how 
to perform Uiat wiiieh Is good I find not.— Rom. vli. 18. 

The revised rersioD omits tLe marks of parentlieals, and 
uses a comma before "but." a slight change in language Jus- 
tifying the latter marli. 

I should point the above as follows: — 

302-2-a. For I linow that ha me, that is. Id my fleali. 

dwelleth no good thlDg; for to will la present with me, but 
bow to perform that which is good I find not. 

The use of the colon and the semicolon in 102-2 Is by no 
mcanB bad punctuation. The change to the semicolon and 
comma is made only because of the general tendency to use 
the smaller marks wherever possible. 

102-3- There la always zest in complete espreasion, and 
zest (who does not know It?) Is the one thing needful. 

This sentence, as is commonly the case, loses much of itg 
force by being taken from the paragraph, for what precedes 
It gives a meaning to the Interrogative parenthetical esprea- 
Bion, not otherwise apparent. 

The slight difference in use between a group of words 
set off by marks of parenthesis and a group set off by couw 
mas, will be seen by comparing the two groups so set oiT in 
102-3 and in the sentence following it,— the groups "who does 
not know it" and "as is commonly the case." The latter 
gi-oup is an adverbial element modifying, not "loses" simply, 
hut "loses much of its force by being taken from the para- 
graph." If placed after the verb without marks, it would 
appear to modify the verb alone, which is not the case; If 
placed after "paragraph," it would appear in its true rela- 
tion of an explanatoi7 term, which it Is where it stance. 
Therefore there are at least two good reasons for the use 
of the commas; the clause Is both explanatory and parenthet- 
ical. The same ■frould be true if It immediately followed the 
verb; but if It were put after "paragraph," it would be slui- 
ply an explanatory term, and would require to be set off by 
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I, the second comma, bowever, giving way to the semi- 

The marks of parenthesis are used also to enclose a word 
or words that are purely esplanatory, asd which In some 
cases approach very nearly to the relation of apposition, the 
difference being simply in the purpose for which the eiplan- 
ntory word or words are introduced, the purpose determining 
whether the parenthetical relation exiats. The three follow- 
ing examples wiU serve to elucidate the point:— 

102-4. The requirements of that rather distinctive 
branch of work, literary journalism (using the term In its 
Ideal significance), are far greater than those for the spas- 
modic production of special newspaper or magazine articles 
of the BTerage quality. 

102-S. That ChUd of so many prayers, who was to bear 
the Blgniacant name of John (Jehochanao), "the Lord Is gra- 
cloQS," was to be the source of Joy and gladness to a. far 
wider circle than that of the family. 

102-6. The Syracuse (New York) Journal asserts that the 
spoilsman must go. 

In the first and second of the above examples, apposltlTea 
appear side by side with parenthetical terms, the parenthe- 
tical term following the apposltive in 102-4, and preceding tt 
in 102-5. The distinction appears very obvious, and yet it Is 
no easy matter to put it Into exact language. It will be ob- 
served that, generally, purely parenthetical eipreasions, 
those set oS by marks of parenthesis, have little or no gram- 
matical connection with what precedes them; but there la a 
class of wholly parenthetical expressions that have the clos- 
est possible grammatical connection with the langnage, 
which class will soon be considered. 

The quite common use of marks of parentheels to en- 
close figures and letters required In the enumeration of par- 
ticulars. Is entirely unnecessary, if the figure or letter la used 

a subcaptlon; but if the figures or letters are Inserted be- 
tween words not separated as in a subcapH' 
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the marks, agreeably to tlie reasoue already given the punct- 
uation of parenthetlcol matter. Thus:— 

103. Tbe following seutecce contains three nouns: Do 
<1> good by <2) etealtlt, and blusb to find It (3) fame. 

But Id tbe following the marks of parenthesis are not 
needed, tbelr purpose being otherwise Bccompllshed: — 

103-1. There are three arguments In favor of this course: 
1. It is necessary to save a friend. 2. It is profitable, 3. It 
is right. 

PUNCTUATION OF THE LANGUAGE WITHIN BRACK- 
ETS AND MARKS OF PARENTHESIS. 

Ordinarily, the uae of brackets or marks of parenthesis 
has no effect upon the punctuation of the sentence in which 
either occur, and the sentence will be punctuated a« if no 
SBch marka were used, except that these mai'ltB must not be 
separated by other punctuation from the part of tlie sentence 
to which they belong, as la done in 99-3 by the comma after 
"aloof." Such use of the comma In this sentence not only 
cuts the enclosed e.tplanatory words off from what precedes, 
but it seems to make "on which" refer to the enclosed mat- 
ter, which la never permissible, and cannot be here because 
of the sense, the previous comment having been on the quoted 
passage, or all that precedes the marks of parenthesis, and 
not on the likeness to Tennyson's style of expression, Thi^ 
comma, of course, belongs after the marks of parenthesis. 
All that follows the marks might be Inclnded within them 
by the use of the conjunction "and," which would show Its 
meaning to be conflned to the parenth-etical matter. 

Formerly, the custom was to use before the marks of pa- 
renthesis the punctuation required by the language outside of 
the marks, and to repeat this mark at the end of the enclosed 
matter. This mode of punctuation would require a comma 
after "aloof," and one after "Tennyson's." Such punctuation 
is so common In the older classical writers that it is well to 
remember It, so as not to ascribe the punctuation to error. 

If the matter within the marks pertain to the paragraph 
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or to an entire sentence, ratber than to a part of a sentence. 
It becomes an independent sentence, and is punctuated aa 
Bucli, Its end mark remalnlDg within tbc marliH of parentbe- 
Bla. This iH well Illustrated in the use of the word "ap- 
plause" at the end of a aGntence or paragraph. Thua:— 

104. I nominate Mr. Smith as our candidate for president 
of this conrentlon. (Applause.) 

This punctuation shows that applause was caused, not hy 
the utterance of a single word, but by what precedes, which 
may be a sentence, paragraph, or an entire speech, if it were 
stated in a report of a meeting that applause followed every 
mention of the name of Mr. Smith, the meaniag might require 
a different punctuation from the above. Thus:— 

104-1. Who is John Smith (applause)? He is a man ot 
the people and for the people. In time of peace we found at 
the plow handle this same John Smith (applause); and I pro- 
pose that In this great battle for principle we shall have for 
our leader this same John Smith (applause). 

If the matter within the marlts pertains to only a part of 
the sentence, it la punctuated as above, except that a period 
is not used to close It, and it does not begin with a capital 
letter; but if it Is Interrogative or exclamatory, It will take at 
the end the proper mark to show such character (see the pareB- 
thetlcal matter in 102 and 102-3). The sentence just written 
illustratea the punctuation under consideration. 

It has already been said that much matter which we now 
set off by commas was formerly enclosed lu marks of paren- 
thesis; and therefore such matter was often in close in^un- 
matlcal connection with other parts of the sentence. Because 
of this connection it was pointed as If the marks of pareu- 
tbesla were not used. A sentence from one of Paul's epistles 
will Illustrate this mode of punctuation. 

](H-2. But the righteousness which Is of faith speaketh 
on this wise, Who shall ascend Into heaven? (that Is, to bring 
Cbrlst down from above:) 

Or, Who shall descend Into the deep? (that Is. to bring 
Christ asaln from the dead.) 



TtiiB puDctuation, tLough not to be commeDded, seiTes 
to Illustrate tbe principle under diacusBlon, as well as to 
sbow that general reasons underlie all tLeae seeming Inconala- 
tencles. 

The matter wltliln brackets generally consistB of only a few 
words; but if such matter requires punctuation, It will take It, 
agreeably to the above reasoning. 

SECTION III.— THE DASH. 
Utter CDDfusion seems to exist, even among good writers. 
In the use of commas, dasbca, and marks of parenthesis, for 
setting ofF parenthetical groups of words, and groups of 
words not parenthetical; and while one ma; not bope to bring 
mnch order out of this confusion, still some principles, which 
shall tend to uniformity, may be laid down. 

Tbe dasli Is an Indispensable mark In many of its uses; 
and the writer who discards It, or abuses It, will often find 
mucb difficulty In making smooth the rough places In bis 
language, however simple or lucid be bla style of composition. 

THE SINGLE DASH. 

The single dash has two or tliree very definite uses, which 
need never be mistaken, and wliich serve, excellently, to 
point otit to the reader the exact relations of the parts be- 
tween which It stands. 

The principal one of these naes is essentially that of the 
blank space at the beginning of the first line of a paragraph, 
which space identifies the paragraph as such. This space, 
called an indentation. Indicates to the reader that there will 
follow a group of sentences (one scnience may constitute a 
paragraph) which liave a common relation to the composition, 
--that is, they treat a subdivision of the composition, called a 
topic. 

A similar space might take the place of the single dash; 
but as such space would come between words, it could not 
readily be distinguished from the ordinary and variable spac- 
ing, and therefore the dash la used, and It la used to group 
words Just as aentencea are grouped in the paragraph. The 
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necessity for soch a mark may be illustrated by two or tbree 
sontences, in which the real meaning may or may not be 
plain, according to the Information possessed by tiie reader. 

105. The expenditure of this vast sum ia entrusted to 
school officers, trustee, inspectors, and commissioners. 

105-1. The rescue party Tvas composed oC non-commia 
Gioned officers, lieutenants, captains, and majors. 

105-2. The rescue party was composed of non-commls- 
sloned officers, corporals and sergeants. 

It l8 uo doubt true that many readers pass over all such 
sentences without getting their real meaning, ivhiie to read- 
ers who extract the sense from the meanings of words, the 
awkwardness of the construction Is a source of annoyance. 
When neither the marks nor the words readily reveal the 
meaning of the iaufniage, an inexcusable obscurity results. 

In 105 only three classes of men are named, all of whom 
jii'e otBcers; in 105-1 four classes are named; and in 105-2 only 
two classes are named, corporals and sergeants being non- 
commissioned officers. 

To indicate the i-eiation, that of apposition, between a 
\s-ord and a group of words in two of these sentences, only 
two marks so far discussed can be considered; and they are 
the comma and the colon. The sentences show that the 
comma fails to accomplish the pui^pose. The colon would an- 
swer well enough; but this mark has been reserved for use in 
the formal enumeratioa of particulars, which formality is not 
apparent in these sentences. The comma would best scvve 
the purpose If the other commas and the language did not 
suggest a series, which actually exists in 105-1. This diffi- 
culty may be obviated by the use of the dash, which will set 
the proper words ofC in a group. Thus: — 



l(S-a. The expenditure of this vast sum is entn' 
school officers,— trustees, Inspectors, and commlBslon' 

105-2-a. The rescue party was composed of 
hloned officers.—corporals and sergeants. 
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105-1 is con'ect, as ditfereot clasxes are Danicd hy the 
different terras. 

lu the nest sentence the group that needs to be distin- 
golahed precedes the general term. 

105-3. One ma; get more comfort In the woods, thougb 
the snow, barred and netted by shadows, still lies deep in 
tbelr shelter; for here may be found the sugar-mailer's camp, 
with its mixed odors of pungent smoke and saccharine steam, 
itp wide environment of dripping spouts and tinkling buckets, 
--signs that at last the pulse of the trees is stirred by a subtle 
promise of the returning spring. 

In all of the above the comma Indicates the apposItloD, 
and the dash serves to group the words standing as a whole Id 
a common relation to another word. Likewise the dasli is 
used before snch terms as "that Is," when they introduce a 
group of words explanatory, not of the word that precedes, 
but of all, or of a group of words, tJiat precedes. The dash 
shows that the connection is thrown back l>eyond the appar- 
ent relation of the words. This point Is well illustrated in 
the discussion of Sentence 93, In which the semicolon was 
made to perform the same office,— a mode of punctuation fol- 
lowed by many good writers, and one whicli Is perfectly eor- 

For a somewhat similar purpose, the dash is used before 
n word, or an expression containing a word, that summarizes 
preceding particulars, such word sustaining to what follows 
the same relation an the particulars would have sustained In 
Its absence. The relation between this word and the partic- 
ulars which it summarizes. Is essenlially one of apposition; 
but the purpose of the repetition Is to make smooth what 
would otherwise be an abrupt connection. Thus:— 

106. At the time of George Eliot's death, scarcely moro 
waa known about her than is known about Shakespeare. 
When she was bom and where; how she was educated: what 
were the circumstancea of her early life; how she discovered 
her vocation to literature; what waa the character and per- 
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sonality of the woman as distinct from the artist,— these 
were queBtione about which hardly enough was Itnown to Cur- 
nisli a basis for plausible conjecture. 

The use of the comma after "artist" serves to mark ihe 
end of a long subject. In the absence of any subdivision of 
the parts of the BUbJect, commas might take the place of the 
semicolons; but the use of the semicolon seems the better 
punctuation, since the relatious of the parts are not ao close 
as to suggest the smaller mark. 

No other mark than the dash can serve the writer who 
breaks off in the midst of a sentence, and begins again, ueine 
the same words with which tlie sentence began, or equiv- 
alent words. He is aiming at rhetorical effect, and Ignores 
grammatical relations. 

107. He has bopn nnkiudly— lie has been sbamefu'ly 
treated by his friends. 

The dash is used also where the sentence Is broken oS, 
and tbe subject Is changed; and if the language preceding 
the dash, when considered by Itself, requires another murk 
after the last word, such mark will be used with the da»h. 



107-1. Socrates, Plato,— wliat bad your philosophy done 
for the world without the assurance of Christianity? 

The use of the dash, above described as equivalent to a 
blank space, Is well Illustrated in a sentence intended to pro- 
duce marked snrpiise, which it would not do without a siit- 
nificant pause at a point where the grammatical construction 
Indicates no pause. Up to this point the language suggests a 
certain termination; and if the language Is read aloud, the 
reader stops long enough to permit the listener to complete 
the apparent meaning of the sentence, and then the real 
meaning la given, which produces an effect obtained only by a 
comparison between this meaning and tbe apparent meai 
Tims:— 

107-2. He never lacked a good word— from thow 
spoke his praise. 
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The single dasli is used in maoy places which need no 
special consideration, the mere mention o£ them belag suOI- 
clHit. Some ot them are the following:— 

1. To indicate an omission of lottPrs or figures: as, 

H y, which stands for Henry; 1-G, wliicb means 1, 2, 3, 

*, fi, 6; 1895-96, n'hicb means 1895 and 1896.* 

2. Between a title and tbe subject-matter, wbea they ara 
In tbe same line. Thus:— 

Discretion.— Be discreet in all tbln!;B and go render it ua- 
■ecessary to be mysteiions about any.— Welllnston. 

3. Between matter quoted and the authority. 

4. At tbe end of a line or after a word that Introduces a 
paragraph beginning in the nest line. Tbls use of the mark 
if shown throughout this worli after such worda aa "thus," 
"as," etc. It is violated in Sentence 99-3, no dasb being used 
after "Ur. Speddlug's" (near tbe end of tbe paragraph), 

THE DOOBLE DASH. 



It la tbe use of two dashes that la the most difficult to 
define, since there Is, seemingly, nowhere any rule or rea- 
son discriminating between dashes and marks of parentbe- 
Bla. 

I offer tbe following general and somewhat Indefinite di- 
rection, or rule, as embodying tbe result of my researches; 
end I offer it with tbe full knowledge that it is, at best, an 
uncertain guide. 

General Direction.- Use two dasties to set off a pai 
thetlcal expression that is grammatically connected to, and 
coalescent with, tbe language In which it occurs, and Is yet. ^ 
too strongly parenthetical for the use of commas. 

In the consideration of tbls direction, it mtiat be borne 1b 1 



>A8 the example! In tbls sentencB require commas between thelt ' 
Parta, semicolons are required betneon the exazuples.wblch puuctuation 
calls (or tbe colon before the iDl rod uctory word, thus Bepsratlog tho . 
pUFtlculBrs from what ptecedes by a larger mark than that *rblch | 
divides the particulars. 
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mlad that parentlietlcal espresslose have already been cou- 
EJdered nnder the comma and marks of parenthesis, wbich 
are Dsed In the punctuatioD of such e:(pressioDS. Hence, U 
will be seen, tlie use of dashes to set off some parenthetical 
expressions divides ench expressions into three classes,— those 
requiring commas, those set off by dashes, and those set off 
by marks of parenthesis. 

If a group of words be added to sentence 105-a, it will be 
neceesary to show their proper relation to wliat precedes 
them. The relatiun wUl suggest the proper mark, wbich is 
the dash. Tliua: — 

108. The expenditure of this vast sum of money is en- 
trusted to a cumbersome body of school officers,— trustees, 
Inspectors, and commissioners,— created by a Jumble of laws, 
in which responsibility ts divided hopelessly. 

In order to show the relation of "created" to "body" or 
"body of school olticei-s." a second dash is used, thus suspend- 
ing the intermediate words as If set off by commas. 

108-1. The Image of the dull old town— which we had 
Eever seen— rose up alluringly before us. 

The words here set o'ff by dashes bave the grammatical 
form of an explanatory adjective, wbich, agreeably to thij 
piinciples laid down in Section VI. of Chapter I., requires lo 
be set off by commas; yet the thing described by the ad- 
jective is not "town," but our ignorance of it The matter ia 
purely parenthetical, but has tbe grammatical relation of the 
adjective. It is a side remark, as it were, calling attention 
to the speaker, and not to the town; and therefore dashes 
are the proper marks to show this, 

A alight change in the wording, and a comparison of the 
sentences will fully show these relations. 

IOS-2. The image of the dull old town, which had never 
been seen by an Englishman, rose up alluringly before us. 

Here we have a real description of the town by an ad- 
jective that is equivalent to "unseen-by-an-Englishman." 
This excites In the reader an Interest in the town, and pre- 
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scuts a picture of it; but no sucb picture Is suggested by the 
similarly formed words in lOS-1, wbicb is equivaleat to "The 
Image of the dull old town (we had never seen ft) rose up al- 
lurlDglf before ue." 

11*8-3. He Ian Italian official] cannot understand— nor 
can any of bla leisurely countrymen— why next week or the 
week after will not answer the purpose Just as well as this 
special afternoon. 

Here is a side remark, a parenthetical exprcBBlon in gram-' 
ciatlcal connection with the sentence; and It needs to be so 
characterized by punctuation. It is the relation of the matter 
Introduced to the remainder of the sentence that determines 
whether commas or dashes are required; but in each ease 
there must be a close grammatical relation, which does not 
exist when marlia of parentheaia are used. 

A greater degree of parenthesis ia shown in the following', 
iind it might seem that marks of parenthesis are required In* 
stead of the duahea; but the words set off sustain a relation 
to the other parts of the sentence that snggests tbe use of the 
latter marks. 

108-4. George Eliot's heroines— her female characters 
from first to last— are drawn with the serene firmness of om- 
niscience. 

The next sentence is given in Its original and incorrect 
form, aud it shows what punctuation will do for a sentence, 
without a change in its form. 

lOS-5. In their homes they spoke not of business; there 
the guest was received with a refined and gracious hospital- 
ity, but at tlie "store" they weighed out their groceries with 
the nicest precision, and in a transaction which Involved a 
horse, they evinced a quick perception and a tricky shrewrt- 
ness. 

Tf this sentence ended at "hospitality," the colon would 
be the proper mark after "business," the sentence being sim- 
ilar to 90-1; but to punctuate the entire sentence in this man- 
ner would be to cut off, as it is now cut off by the semicolon. 
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the third clause from what It belongs to,— that is, the part of 
the sentence preceding the eemicolon. The contrast ia betweeo 
the first— perhaps with its modifier the second— and third claus- 
es, and not between the second and third, as the above punct- 
uation malcefi It. 

The addition of the third clause to the sentence does not 
change the relation of the flrst and second clauses, but it' 
precludes the use of the colon, or even of the semicolon, after 
"bnslneas," by making the second clause an intermediate and 
parenthetical one, whose relation to the other parts of the sen- 
tence clearly calls for the dash. Therefore It should be punct- 
uated as follows:— 

108-5-a. In their homes they spoke not of business— there 
the guest was received with a refined and gracious hospital- 
ity; but at the "store" they weighed out, etc. 

In the nest sentence the semicolon is used in lilie manner; 
but a comma is required before the dash for reasons soMi 
to he eonsidereiJ. 

108-6. A few northern warblers were chirping in the 
evei^reene along the edge of the summit, between the inn and 
the Point,— black-polls and bay-breasts, with blacli-throatod 
greens and Carolina wrens; and near there I saw with pleas- 
ure my first Tennessee phoebes. 

In 108-3 and 108-0 only a single dash occura; but each 
sentence may be considered as one cniling for two dashes, the 
second, however, giving way to, and being merged into, the 
semicolon, which is better punctuation than the use of a sec- 
ond dash, for the semicolon puts what folloivs it in contrast 
with all that precedes it,— that ia, with the first ciauae as mod- 
I5ed or explained by tiie second. Quite as good, or even bet- 
ter, punctuation of 108-5 would be a, colon after "business," 
and a period after "hospitality." 

MARKS WITH THE DASH. 

Considerable diversity of usage will be found in the marks 
that accompany the dash. Some writers use no other mari 
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This punctuation, though oot to be commended, aeiFes 
to illuatrate the principle under discussion, as well as to 
show that general reasons underlie all these seeming Incoasls- 
tenoics. 

The matter within brackets generally consists of only a few 
words; but if such matter requires punctuation, tt will take it, 
agreeably to the aboTB reasoning, 

SECTION III.— THE DASH. 
Utter confusion seems to exist, ereu among good writers, 
lu the use of commas, dashes, and marks of parenthesis, for 
setting off parenthetical groups of words, and groups of 
words not parenthetical; and while one may not hope to bring 
much order out of this confusion, still some principles, which 
shall tend to uniformity, may be laid down. 

The dash is an indispensable mark in many of its uses; 
and the writer who discards it, or abuses it, will often find 
mucb difficulty in making smooth the rough places in bis 
language, however simple or lucid be his style of composition. 

THE SINGLE DASH. 

The single dash has two or three very definite uses, which 
need neyer be mistaken, and which serre, excellently, to 
roint out to the reader the exact relations of the parts be- 
tween wiiich It stands. 

The principal one of these uses is essentially that of the 
blank space at the beginning of the first line of a paragraph, 
which space identifies the paragraph as such. This space, 
called an Indentation, indicates to the reader that there will 
follow a group of sentences (one sentence may constitute a. 
paragraph) which haye a common relation to the composition, 
—that is, they treat a subdivision of the composition, called a, 
topic. 

A similar space might talte the place of the single dash; 
but aa such space would come between words. It could not 
readily be distinguished from the ordinary and variable spac- 
ing, and therefore the dash is used, and it is used to group 
words Just aa sentences are grouped in the paragraph. The 
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necessity for such a mark may be Illustrated by two or tbrce 
sentences, In wblcb tbe real meaning may or may not be 
plain, according to tbe Information possessed by the reader. 

105, The expenditure of Uils vast sum is entrusted to 
school officera, trustees, inspectors, and commisslonera, 

105-1. Tlie rescue imrty wua composed of non-commls 
sioned officerB, lieutenants, captains, and majors. 

105-2. The reeeue party was composed of non-commls- 
eioned officers, corporals and sergeants. 

It Is no doubt true tbat many readers pass over all sacb 
Bentencea without getting tbelr real meaning, -n-hiie to read- 
ers who pstract the sense from the meanings oC words, the 
awkwardness of the construction is a source of annoyance. 
\^'ben neither the marlis nor the words readily reveal the 
meaning of the language, an inexcusable obscurity results. 

In 105 only three claaaes of men are named, all of whom 
I'.re officers; In 105-1 four classes are named; and In 105-2 only 
two classes are named, corporals and aergeanta being non- 
commissioned officers. 

To indicate The i-elation, that of apposition, between a 
word and a group of words In two of these sentences, only 
two marl;a ao far discussed can be considered; and they are 
the comma and tbe colon. The sentences show that the 
comma fails to accompliah the purpose. The colon would an- 
swer well enough; but this mark has been reserved for use in 
the formal ennmeration of particulars, which formality is not 
apparent in these sentences. Tbe comma would beat sevve 
the pnrposi" If the other commas and the language did not 
suggest a series, which actually exists in 105-1. This diffi- 
culty may be obyiated by the oae of the dash, which will set 
the proper words off In a group. Thus;— 

105-a. The expenditure of this vast sum Is entrusted to 
school officers, — trustees, inspectors, and commissioners. 

105-2-a. The rescue party waa composed of non-commis- 
dloned officers,— corporals and sergeants. 
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105-1 Is correct, as dlCeient classes are iiamc!ij liy tbe 
difftreut terms. 

lu ttie next senteoce the group tbat needs to be distin- 
guished precedes the general term. 

105-3. One may get more comfort in the woods, though 
the snow, barred sud netted by shadows, still lies deep In 
their shelter; for here may be found the Bugar-mater's cajnp, 
with its mixed odors of pungent smolie and saccharine steaui. 
its wide environment of dripping spouts and tinkling buckets, 
--signs that at last the pulse of the trees Is stirred by a subtle 
promise of the returning spring. 

In nil of the above the comma indicates the apposition, 
and the daah serves to group the words staodlDg as a whole In 
a common relation ti> another word. Likewise the dash is 
used before such terms as "that is," when they introduce a 
group of words explanatory, not of the word that precedes, 
but of all, or of a group of words, tbat precedes. The dash 
shows that the connection Is thrown back beyond the appar- 
ent relation of the words. This point is well illustrated in 
the discussion of Sentence 93, In which the semicolon waa 
made to perform the same office,— a mode of punctuation fol- 
lowed by many good writers, and one which Is perfectly cor- 

For a somewhat similar purpose, the dash is used beforeJ 
H word, or an expression containing a word, that summarlzevV 
preceding particulars, such word sustaining to what follows^ 
the same relation as tlie particulars would have sustained in 
Its absence. The relation between this word and the partic- 
ulars which it summarizes, is essentially one of apposldou; 
but the purpose of the repetition is to make smooth what 
would othei-nise be an abrupt connection. Thus; — 

106. At tbe time of George Eliot's death, scarcely more | 
was known about lier than is known about Shafeespearc 
When siie was bom and where: how she was educated; 'v 
were tbe circumstances of her early life; how she discoTi 
l\er vocation to literature; what was the character and POT-.T 
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souallt; of the woman as distinct from tbe artist,— these 
■were questlonB about which hardly enough was known to fur- 
nisli a basla for plausible conjecture. 

The use of tie comma after "artist" serves to mark the 
end of a long subject. In the absence of any aubdiyision of 
the parts of the subject, commas mlgbt take the place of the 
semicolons; but the use of the semicolon seeina the better 
punctuation, since the relations of the parts are not ho close 
as to suggest the smaller mark. 

No other mark than the dash can serve the writer who 
breaks off in tlie midst of a sentence, and begins again, liaing; 
the same words with which the sentence began, or equlT- 
alent words. He la aiming at rhetorical effect, and ignorea 
grammatical relations. 

107. He Jia» lioen unkiudly— lie has been shametUilr 
treated by his friends. 

The dash Is used also where the sentence Is broken o£C, 
and the subject is changed; and If the language preceding 
the dash, ivhen considered by itself, requires another mai'k 
after the last word, such mark will be used with the dash. 
Thua:— 

107-1. Socrates, Plato,— what had your philosophy done 
fot the world without the assurance ol" Christianity? 

The use of the dash, above described as equivalent to. a 
blank space, is well Illustrated la a sentence intended to pro- 
duce marked surprise, which it would not do without a sig- 
nificant pause at a point where the grammatical construction 
Indicates no pause. Up to this point the language suggests a. 
certain termination; and If the language is read aloud, the 
rfader stops long enough to permit the listener to complete 
the apparent meaning of the sentence, and then the real 
meaning Is eiven, which produces an effect obtained only by a 
comparison between this meaning and the apparent meaning. 
Thus:— 

lOT-2. He never lacked a good word—fi-om those who 
apoke his praise. 
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dlfferest claatwB are named by tlic 



105-1 is correct, s 
different terms. 

lu the next sentence the group that needs to tie dletin- 
gulahed precedes the eeneral term. 

lOQ-3. Ooe may get more comfort la the woode, though 

the snow, barred and netted by shadows, still lies deep in 
their shelter; for here may be found the eugar-maher's camp. 
with Its mixed odors of pungent smoke and saccharine eteaiii. 
Its wide environment of dripping spouts and tinkling backets, 
--Higua that lit last the pulse of the trees is stirred by a subtle 
promise of the returning spring. 

In all of the ulsove the comma Indicates the apposition, 
and the dash serves to group the words standing as a whole In 
a common relation to another word. Likewise the dash la 
used before such terms as "that is," when they introdnce a 
gronp of words explanatory, not of the word that precedes, 
bat of all, or of a group of words, that precedes. The dash 
shows that the connection is thrown back beyond the appar- 
ent relation of the words. This point is well illustrated in 
the discussloa of Sentence 93, in which the semicoloa was 
made to perform the same office,— a mode of punctuation fol- 
lowed by many good writers, and one which la perfectly cor- 
rect. 

For a somewhat similar purpose, the dash Is used before 
a word, or an expression containing a word, that summarizes 
preceding particulars, such word sustaining to what follows 
the same relation as the particulars would have sustained In 
Its absence. The relation between this word and the partic- 
ulars which it summarizes, la essentially one of apposition; 
but the purpose of the repetition is to make smooth what 
would otherwise be an abrupt connection. Thus; — 

106. At the time of George Eliot's death, scarcely more 
was known about her than is known about Shakespeare, f 
When she was bom and where; how she was educated; what J 
were the circumstances of her early life: how she discovered! 
her vocation to literature; what was the character and i 
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sonallt; of the woman as diatinct from the artiBt, — these 
were queetioiiB about which hardly enough was known to Cur- 
nlBh a basla for plausible conjecture. 

The use of the comma after "artist" serves to mark ihe 
end of a long subject. In the absence of any subdivision of 
the parts of the subject, commas might take the place of the 
semicolons; but the use of the semicolon seems the better 
punctuation, since the relations of the parts are not so close 
as to suggest the smaller mark. 

No other mark than the dash can serve the writer who 
breaks off in the midst of a sentence, and beglna again, using 
the same words with which the sentence began, or eqniv- 
alent words. He is aiming at rhetorical effect, aod ignores 
grammatical relations. 

107. He has hcpn unkindly— fio has been shamefu'lf 
treated by his friends. 

The dash Is used also where the sentence Is broken off, 
and the subject Is changed; and If the language preceding 
the dash, when considered by Itself, requires another mark 
after the last word, such mark will be used with the dash. 
Thus:— 

107-1. Socrates, Plato,— what bad your pbilosophy done 
for the world without the assurance of Christianity? 

The use of the dash, above described as equivalent to a 
blank space, Is well illustrated in a sentence Intended to pro- 
duce marked surprise, which It would not do without a siit- 
nlficant pause at a point where the grammatical construction 
Indicates no pause. Up to this point the language suggests a 
certain termination; and if the language Is read aloud, the 
Tfader stops long enough to permit tlie listener to complete 
the apparent meaning of the sentence, and then the real 
nicaniug is given, which produces an effect obtained only by a 
comparison between this meaning and the apparent meaning. 
Thus:— 

107-2. He never lacked a good word— from those who 
spoke his praise. 
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114. This fuliilameatal work mlgtat be called, "An Intro- 
dnctiou to the Study of Llteratnre": or, "The Blem^ita of 
Uteratore." 

The punctuation or this sentence illusirates bow easOj 
one ma7 forget a role, or rather how one may mls^ply a 
role. If the aaotation marks within tbe sentence were omit- 
ted, the punctuation would be correct, following ttiat of Sen- 
tence 99-8; but it would still be punctuation according to 
"rule," and not "reaaon," because the sense clearly shows 
that no such relation as Is thus indicatei] exists between the 
two groups of words. The writer meant to say that the 
course of work might be called by either <Hie title or the other, 
and his use of the quotation marks shows this; hut appar- 
ently remembering the rule for the use of a semicolon and a 
comma In a compound l>ook>tltle, those marks were retained, 
either by the writer or the printer. 

If, perchance, tlie language was intended to name a sin- 
gle compound title, only the quotation marks before and after 
it would be required;' but if alternative titles were intende<), 
the punetuation should be as follows:— 

114-a. This fundamental work might be called "An In- 
troduction to the Study at Literature," or "The Elements of 
Literature." 

The position of the closing marks of the quotatiDn, when 
another mark Is also required, la determined by good usage, 
which conforms to obvious reasons, except in the case of the 
comma and the period, whose position is determined by their 
appearance. If the entire sentence is quoted, the closing 
mark precedes the final marks of quotation, being thus in- 
cluded within the marks; but if only a word, or a part of the 
sentence. Is quoted, the closing marks of the quotation will 
precede the other marks of punctuation, except It be a comma 
or a period, which marks come before the quotation marks, 
simply because they look better in this position. Illustrations 
of this punctuation will be found on almost every page of this 
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lu order to avoid tlie too frequent use of gnotatlon marka, 
the; are omitted from the numbered examples In tliia book, 
ench omission being justified by tLe fact that these examples 
stand apart from the other matter, and are manifest qnotai- 



EXAMPLES. 

Like, bat oh, bow different I 

Alas! What does man here below? 

Thou art not silent: many tangnes 



e of us be amnslng 



Ab Wordsworth asks: — 

" • • * the happiest mood 

Of that man's mind, what can it be?' 

Under such circumatancea, even the 

"Drowsy, frowsy poem called 'The Excursion,' 
Writ In a manner which Is my aversion," 
takes on a. degree of interest. 




L 
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n'iiL It; but such pusctuatioii la not to be coinmencled, and 
Is sot followed by the best punctuators. Furtljermore, this 
1b the usage of writei's 'who substitute tbe dash for otber 
marks In so many places that the dash gives uot the least 
uotlce to the reader of what Is to follow, and therefore It be- 
comes practically useless. 

The mode of punctuating sentences in which tbe dasb, 
used singly or doubly, occurs, as exhibited in the work of tbe 
most careful punctuators, may be summarized in a few words 
OS follows: — 

1. If a single dash is used, it is accompanied by wbat- 
ever mark the language would require without tJie dash., 

2. If two dashes constituting a pair are used, each dasb 
Is accompanied by a eommu, or used alone, according to the 
relation of the matter that precedes tbe first dash to that 
which follows the second dash, as is shown in 108 and 108-3, 
roapectively. If this relation calls for a mark greater than a 
comma, matter following the first member of the sentence 
loses its parenthetical relation to the two members, and Is 
treated as belonging wholly to the fii'st member. For exam- 
ple, the particulars following the dash in 108-8 are an Integral 
part of the first member of tbe sentence, and are not a paren- 
thetical Intermediate group of words between what precedes 
nnd what follows, as are like particnlars that come between 
tile subject and the predicate of 108-4. 

Whether the fl-rst dash is accompanied by a comma or not, 
a mark of interrogation or of esclamation will precede the 
second dash, if the parenthetical matter is Interrogative or 
exclamatory. 

The single dash may be repeated in a sentence one or 
more times; but in sttch cases no two of the dashes perform 
the office of a pair. In such a sentence, each dash may be ac- 
companied by a semicolon; or a parenthetical expression re- 
tinirlng marks of parenthesis, may come between the groups 
of words separated by dashes, In which case a dash will pro- 
cede, and one will follow, the marks of parenthesis. 

Tbe comma Is used, agreeably to good usage, in 107-1 and 

similar sentences where the language changes to take up a 
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qneslloD In anolher form, perhaps becnuse tbe final comma 
markH the end of a serleB of words whose real relation to 
other words fs Bot shown. The omission of the comma af- 
ter ■Tlaio" could hjiiilly be criticised. 

EXAMPLES. 



ably to the i 



IS diBCtiBsed In tbe preceding pages. 



Persecution, Injustice, ruined fortune,— all, all seemed in- 
significant 

The editor of the Pioneer Frees (Mr. Wheelock) was made 
chairman of tbe meeting. 

Thirty (tays from date, I agree to pay John Smith One 
Hundred Dollars (SIOO.OO). 

At all events, some five hundred people—men, women, and 
children— were got together. 

Here she passed the most unhappy years of her life,— dis- 
regarded, unhappy, and alone. 

She walked away, a very straight, beautiful— yes, certainly 
beautiful— young figure, and disappeared. 

The same note of character- the craftsman's been delight 
in worii- is struclt In "Adam Bede" and In the little poem on 
StradlvarluB. 

Stevenson never lacks precsion, clearness, proportion,— the 
classic Qualities; but, outside of them, the variety of his mas- 
ters helped lilni to be various. 

In England there ia both private independence and public 
spirit, and both have at their back the two great powers of 
the land,- the law and pnbiic opinion. 

Mr. Newman's syntax presents Homer's tbought In a waj* 
which is something more than unconstrained, — over-famlllar; 
something more than easy,— free and easy. 

Jackson's conquests had been those of war,— always more 
dazzling than those of peace; his temperament was of fire,- 
always more attractlvie than one of marble. 

A young man or a young woman may go, unaided and nu- 
frieuded, to a large city,- may go with nothing and to notii- 
ing,— and yet build np a beautiful and successfnl life. 

Many years ago oue of the great London auctioneers— 
either Christie or Sotheby, I forget which— asked him and old 
John Murray, the poet's publisher, to cnli at his oflice. 
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Now, If It were possible tliat you, Sir,— and the keen eyes 
surreyed the youiig man closely,— could commaQd the confi- 
dence of these dealers, you might ma^e your visit profitable. 

This spider springs for his mark, aud Is remarlcably sure of 
his aim,— a fact which proves tliat for distances of several 
inches the vision of hunting spiders Is perfectly distinct and 

If you will take my advice, you will throw that letter into 
the fire. (A bright one was blazing on tlie hearth.) If you 
keep it, it will probably tempt you into an outlay beyond your 

His voice and manner— the manner of the old Oxford 
scholar of the best type, and, alas! of a bygone generation, 
with Its indescribable indication of cultured and lettered ease— 
were singularly attractive. 

A thoroughly noble work— be it picture or poem, or statue 
or statesmanship — will inevitably win and compel recognition; 
but if the worker looked only to that end, he could not do 
what was worthy the end. 

Bad weather has such wonderful activities,- at once cre- 
ator and destroyer as it Is,— from retoucijing with color tlie 
emerald of fern and moss and the turquoise of Alpitte forget- 
me-nots to lashing the sea Into tempest. 

That the Plays of Shakespeare — or rather the Tragedies 
and Comedies, for the Histories are not now taken into ac- 
count-are founded on Literary Forms Is a proposition that 
will, at first glance, appear to many too improbable to be en- 
tilJed to consideration. 

But between Cowper and Homer— (Mr. Wright repeats 
in the main Mr. Cowper's manner, as Mr. Sotheby repeats 
Poi>e'a manner, and neither Mr. Wright's translation nor Mr. 
Sotheby lias, I must be forgiven for saying, any reason for ex- 
isting)— between Cowper and Homer there is Interposed the 
mist of Cowper's elaborate MUtonlc manner. 

Certain of the old problems that have come over from the 
immediate post-bellum period yet engage us,- let us hope, in 
tbelr vanishing forms; such, for example, as the tariff,— wheth- 
er we shall keep the rates of duty as they are, or keep them 
lower; and the cnrrency ,— whether we shall continue a forced- 
loan form of It, and thereby perpetually encourage infiation. 

Even at noonday the air was full of music: first an Inces- 
sant tinkle of cow-bells rising from all sides, wondrously 
sweet and soothing; then a continuous, far-away hum, like a 
aaw-mill, just audible in the extreme distance, or the vibration 
of Innumerable wires, miles remote, perhaps,— a noise which I 
knew neither how to describe nor how to guess the origin of, 
the work of seventeen-year locusts. I afterwards learned: and 
then, sung to this invariable Instrumental accompaniment,- 
this natural pedal point, if I may ao call It,— the song of birds. 




MARKS OF INTERROGATION, EXCLAMA- 
TION, AND QUOTATION. 

MARKS OF INTERROGATION. 

The murk of interrogation is put at the end of every sen- 
tence asking a direct question, whetlier tlie sentence be In- 
terrogative or declarative in form. It Is put also after every 
word or group of words which asks a question. 

109. Is John going? 

110. John is going? 

111. Why art thou cast dowu, O my soul? and why are 
thou disijuleted within me? 

It is often diiEcult to determine how to mark a succes- 
sion of rjueations, whic^h may have the form of mere phrases 
or of complete sentences. Except when special emphasis iB 
to be placed upon each successivp word or phrase, it is bet- 
ter to separate them by a comma or semicolon, and reserve 
the mark of Interrogation for the end of the sentence. 
Generally, there will be at least a slight change in the form of 
tie language, If the mark is to follow each part, 'rhus:— 

111-1. Will you admit the territory of South Dakota? 
of North Dakota? of Montana? of Washington? and the terri 
torleB of Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Oklahoma? 

This sentence represents the speaker stopping after each 
question, as If for answer; and the form of the question abowB 
that special emphasis is placed upon each gronp of words. 



1S2 
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paillcnlarly the lii-at ones, by the pause after eacli. The list 
being too long for ii. pause after the name of each terrltoij. 
tiie remaining nanieii are grouped Into one question by a slight 
change in the form of the grouping. 

If each ttruup of woriis constitutes by itself a complete 
sentence, though dependent upon an introductory word, the 
mark may still be repeated after the group, and the first 
word of the group will begin with a capital letter. An ex- 
ample of this punctuation is seen in the following sentence 
from page 17 of this work:— 

111-2. The test, then, will always be. What does the lan- 
guage mean? What does the runctiiation mark, If used, say 
to the reader? 

Without the dependence above noted, eauh yroup of 
words would, of course, be treated as a complete Hentence, 
taking the mark of Interrogation, and having Its first word 
begin with a capital letter. Thus:— 

112. Does the rule fit the sentence? What does the lan- 
guage mean? What does the mark of punctuation say to the 
reader? 

The mark of exclamation is similarly used, and may be 
placed at the end, or in tlie body, of a sentence, according to 
the meaning of the language. It ia, howeTer, a mark that 
should be sparingly employed, especially if one's langnage 
conveys the meaning without the mark. 

113. When we pass from the living world to the dead, 
what a sad picture do we behold! Oh the grave! the graTe! 

MARKS OF QUOTATION. 

Marks of quotation are used by a writer to show that 
the word or words enclosed by them are the language of an- 
other, or, as used In this book, to identify the language quoted 
with language preceding it In the latter case the laagoage 
quoted might be put in italics, but tlie too frequent use of 
Italic letters mars the beauty of a page. Single words or short 
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pbrases from foreign languages are generally pnt in italics, 
but longer quotations take ttie marks of tiuotatloD. The ten- 
dcacf is to dlspeuai; entirely with italics, aa wboily useless', 
and tlie modern type machinea, used by all tbe leading news- 
papers and in many printing offices where books are printed, 
do not make italic type. 

Coniiug within a sentence, the marks serve to group the 
words included within them, thus making them practicaliy 
iudependont, except as a whole, of the language that precedes 
or follows them; and any mark of punctuation within them 
bae no reference to a mark without. 

If the quoted language contains another quotation, tbe 
latter takes single quotation marks; and if a third quotation 
comes within the second, the first and second remain the 
same, and the third takes the double marks. If two or three 
of such qaotationa end together, the closing marks oC each 
come In order; and thus we might Lave the closing marks of 
a double, a single, and a double quotation In succession, and 
so o!i quite indefinitely. 

It was formerly the custom to repeat the marks at the 
beginning of every line, when the quotation was more than 
one lino in length, using the closing marks only at the end 
of the quotation. It is now customary to repeat the marlis 
at the beginning of every paragraph, when more than one 
paragraph constitutes the quotation. If the quoted matter 
has signatures attached, and they occnpy separate lines (one 
being below another), tlie signatures are treated aa separate 
paragrnphf, and marks are placed before each, the final 
marks coming after the last signature, nnd not at the end 
of the last paragraph of the matter to which the signatufts 
are attached. 

It la very important that the marks of quotation include 
only the matter that is quoted, or If used to Identify a group 
of words for a particular purpose, that this purpose shall he 
made obvious. An illuatrotlon of the latter point Is seen in 
the following sentence, from "The School Review" (.January, 
'!>ffl. a publication issued from The TTnlveraity of Cblcago 
Press:- 
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114. Thfa fundamental work might be called, '-An Intro- 
ductlou to the Study of Literature"; or, "The Elements ot 
Uteratnre." 

Tlie puDctuatiou of thia seoteDce illustrates how eaGil; 
one may forget a rule, or rather how one may misapply a 
rule. If the iiuotaUon morlfs within the sentence were omit- 
ted, the punctuution would be correct, following that of Ben- . 
tence 99^; but it would still be punctuation according tu 
"rule," and not "reason," because the sense clearly Dhows 
that no such relation as Is thus indicated exists between the 
two groups of words. The writer meant to say that the 
course of work might be called by either one title or the other, 
and his use of the quotation marks shows this; but appar- 
ently remembering the rule for the use of a semicolon and & 
comma in a compound book-title, those marks were retained, 
either by the writer or the printer. 

If, pcrc-hauce, the language was intended to name a. sin- 
gle compound title, only the qnotation marks before and after 
it would be required;' but if alternative titles were Intended, 
the punctuation should be as follows:— 

114-a. This fundamental work might be called "An In- 
troduction to ttie Study of Literature," or "The Elements at 
Literature." 

The position of the closing marks of the quotation, when 
another mark is also required, is determined by good usage, 
which conforms to obvious reasons, except in the case ot the 
comma and the period, whose position is determined by their 
appearance. If the entire sentence Is quoted, the closing 
mark precedes the final marks of quotation, being thus in- 
cluded within the marks; but If only a word, or a part of the 
sentence. Is quoted, the closing marks of the quotation will 
precede the other marks of punctuation, except It be a comma 
or a period, which marks come before the quotation marks, 
simply because they look better in this position. Illustrations 
of this punctuation will be found ou almost every page of thla 
work. 
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In order to avoid the too frequent use of quotation marks, 
they are omitted from the numbered examples in this book, 
such omission being justified by the fact that these examples 
stand apart from the other matter, and are manifest quota- 
tions. 

EXAMPLES. 

Like, but oh, how different! 

Alas! What does man here below? 

O mysterious night! Thou art not silent: many tongues 
hast thou. 

Amusing,— good heavens! We shall none of us be amusing 
much longer. 



His sole criterion in regard to any letter, as he tells us in 
his preface, has been, "Is it interesting? Is it readable?* 



)»» 



A philosopher being asked what was the first thing neces- 
sary to win the love of a woman, answered: "Opportunity." 

As Wordsworth asks:— 

***** the happiest mood 

Of that man's mind, what can it be? 



»» 



Under such circumstances, even the 

"Drowsy, frowsy poem called *The Excursion,' 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion," 
takes on a degree of interest. 




CHAPTER VIII. 
DISCUSSION. 



t Is not my purpose to discuss, In this chapter, appaivut 
r real errors in Dunctuiitiou, solely with a. view to determin- 
ing the best or the correct mode of punctuating the sentence 
under consiiiei'iLtion; but, on the contrary, the purpose Is, pri- 
marily, the better to exemplify principles already laid down, 
i folly developing the relation between the punctua- 
tion of the sentence, and the meaning of the language. This 
'Trill best be done by considering the punctuation and the lan- 
guage of only the highest authorittee; for It little matters 
what punctuation the ignorant and the uncultured adopt, or 
whether they use any. 

The following Bentenee apparently follows, in Its punc- 
tuation, tie principle laid down on page 124, the parentheti- 
cal clause set off by dashes being in direct grammatical con- 
nection with what precedes it;— 

115. The quarrel (in painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture] between symbolists, Im press ionists. Idealists,— or what- 
e may for the moment Lave been In favor,— and 
realists was quite overshadowed by the fierceness of the con- 
flict that raged between precisely the same principles In the 
art of fiction. 

The obvious fault with the above punctuation la, that 
dashes are used to set off a group of words which is not at 
all parenthetical, and that the matter set off by the dashes 
cannot be omitted without detracting from the meaning of 
the language and without leaving the remainder of the sen- 
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tence in utter gramiDa.tlcal confusion. The assertion Is here 
made tliat the artists constituting one party to the quarrel 
hare been known by, at least, four names, three of which 
(symbolists, Impresssionlste, idealists) are definitely named, 
and the other indefinitely (whatever name, etc.); and therefore 
the fourth name is as essential to the series and the sense as 
tlie other namea, and should not be thus cut off \>j dashes. 

If tie "or" he put before "Idealists," and "whatever'' be 
changed to "whichever," the punctuation will be correct, and 
the sense obvious; but the meaning of the language will be 
changed. If the "or" be omitted, the language will not neces- 
sarily assert, but it wilt Imply, that other names than the 
three specified, have been given these artists. Perhaps the 
meanlDg of the language, with such change, could not be 
mlKtaken; but the omission of the final "or" from a aeries 
hardly has the authority of good usage, for ''and" la generally 
understood when no conjunction is es:pressed, as, for example. 
In Sentence 6. 

The changes suggested will give the following:— 



115-1. The quarrel between symbolists, ImpressIonlstH, 
r Idealists,— whichever name may for the moment have been 
1 favor,— and realists was quite overshadowed, etc. 



110-2. The quarrel between symbolists, 
Ideal lata .-whatever name may for the moment have been 
In favor,— and realists was quite overshadowed, etc. 



In 115-1 the use of "whichever" confines the meaning of 
the parenthetical expression to what has preceded; and Its 
omission, with "or" in the series, will not aOfect the meaning 
of the sentence, or require a change in the grammatical con- 
struction of what Is left,— essential features of a parentheti- 
cal expression. 

The omission of the parenthetical expression In 115-2 will 
leave a. series of words without a final conjunction, and re- 
quiring "or" to make sense, although "or" la never so under- 
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Tb<; usR of tlie daslies, therefore, in the orlgliial sen- 
tence Is en'or; and their omission will give the autbor*a meaii- 
iug and make the puoetuatlon correct. 

It buu been trulf said Uiat good English Is not always 
logical; nevorthelesB if one would have his language con- 
form to the canons of good usage, and would always have 
its meaning nnmiatakable, he rnnst avoid some forms of con- 
struction that are excellent in themselves, but bad, if the 
meaning, apart from the form of construction, is not un- 
iDlstakable. This is especially true in the use of restrictive 
and explanatory terms. Mr. Wilson saya (p. 58, d): "When 
tbe antecedent consists of nouns or phrases between wbicta 
commas are required, a comma should be inserted before the 
relative clause, though restrictive; as,— 

[116.] "There are many dreams, fictions, or theories, 
which men substitute for truth." 

Such refinement of rule is not based upon good reason- 
ing or upon the logic of language; and that this is true, an- 
other quotation from Mr, Wilson will prove. On page 37, he 
says: "When 'and,' 'or,' or 'nor' occurs [in a series], the 
comma is unnecessary after the last noun, because the con- 
Junction shows that all the particulars have, either separately 
or together, a relation to what foUows in the sentence; aa, — 

[117.J "The good man is alive to all the sympathies, the 
sanctities, and the loves of social existence." 

"Separately" means connected by "or"; "together," con- 
nected by "and." In 116 the nouns are connected by "or," in 
117 by "and"; and In each sentence they are followed by an 
adjective, whose difference in form has no effect whatever 
upon the jiunctuatlon. If no comma be required after 
"loves," none would be required before the same adjective in 
the pronominal form, "which pertain to social existence," 
For tbe same reason no comma is required before "which men 
substitute for truth." The punctuation of such a group of 
words should follow the principles laid down in Section VT. 
of Chapter I. In the above sentences both adjectives ar r 
Strlctive, and neither requires the comma before it 
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The above rules are followed by nearly all Bcliool text- 
book writers, many of them approprlatine; tlie rules, word for 
word, and the examplts of Mr. WllBon, 

Where there are only two nouns or phrases to which the 
adjectiye may apply, the comma serves to confine the adjec- 
tive to the latter If the meaning of the language requires it, 
as shown in Cbapter IV.; and it la also shown In that chapter 
how thu modifier may be confined to the last word of a Horles. 

No donbt many good writers do not observe these re- 
quIremontH of punctuation: but good writers avoid the use of 
obscure Ijinguage, and language capable of two constructions. 
Thereforo It may be said that words in a series containing 
a final conjunction should not be followed by a modifier, 
whatever its form, unless the meaning is unmistakable. It 
may apply to all of the nouns In the series, or to only the last 
one; and it may or may not take the comma before IL Under 
no clrcumstaDces, however, should its relation to one or all 
of the Qouns depend upon the punctuation, which should be 
left to show whether the modifier Is restrictive or explana- 

The contrast between rule and reason in the nse of marks 
is well csemplifted in the punctuation of a so-called paren- 
thetical clause following a eonjunetion, such as "but," "if," 
"and," or the like. Mr. Wilson's rule is to omit the comma if 
the clause itself contains a comma; and Mr. Blgelow's rule 
requires its omission always, alibough he oses It, contrary to 
his own rule, in a sentence In hla sample proof-sheet, in a 
place where even Mr. Wilson would not use It, 

I do not agree with Mr. Wilson's or Mr. Blgelow's rule, 
or with Mr. Blgelow's practice in the sentence referred to. 

The consideration of a few sentences will fully elueldate 
the point. The following sentence Is from Mr. Blgelow's proof- 
sheet; and the same plate appears In the appendix to Worces- 
ter's Dictionary, p. 1775:— 

118. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I prraionnced It to 
you, trippingly on the tongue; but. If you mouth It, as many 
of our players do, I had ns lief the town-crler spoke my lines. 
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The nert r 
work. 



) sentences are from page 312 of Mr. Wilsou's 



IIB. If the fluUior be a tiioushtful man, he will take care 
tbat no unnecesaaiT delay occur Id the performance of his 
duty; for, though it ma; poesibly be a matter of little Im- 
portance to the public or himself when hla book will mafce 
Its appearance, it is the utmost moment to the printer and 
hla workmen that their material he not blocked up, or their 
time frittered away. 

120. Indeed, to ensure the highest degree of correctness, 
he should Lave both objects in view: for even If the writer 
have genius or great learning, and the printer be a man of 
talent and taste, it Is not to be supimsed. that these qualities, 
so desirable In authorship and typography, will have made 
either of them Immaculate. 



Why the comma after "but" in 118. and after "for" in 
119? and why none after "for" in 1207 

The construction certainly presents difficulties, which 
eauuot be remoyed by a bard and fast rule; but they give 
way, in a measure, to a mode of punctuation whose aim is to 
produce tbe least distraetlve effect in reading. 

An esamlnatiun of the above sentences and of those to 
follow will show that tbe conjunction requires the n-nder to 
consider the relation existing between two members of a sen- 
tence, one of which is so complex as to lead to, at least mo- 
mentary, distraction, which it is the ofQce of the punctuator, 
by tbe use or absence of marks, to lessen. Take, for exam- 
ple, the first of the above sentences in a simplified form, and 
analyze the mental process necessary to obtain Its meaning: — 

"Speak the speech trippingly on the tongue: but, If you 
mouth it, I had as lief tbe town-crler spoke my lines." 

Grammatically speaking, "If you mouth It" is subordinate 
to what follows, and. besides, it is a transposed part of tbe 
eentence, Its logical position being after the main clause. It 
also appears to be, in Its present poeltlon, an Intermediate 
element. This gives apparently strong reasons for setting It 
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ofC wlUi comiiiag, as is done above; but tlie seuse relation o 
the langnuBe gives stronger reasons for the omiBSion ol 
a. after "Ijut," agi'eealily to the rule of Mr. Blgelow 
tlio practice of 3li-. Wilson, as such rule and practice perti 
to the simplifled sentence. 

If the group of words following "but" be set ofC by 
mas, the reader's attention will be centered on a contrast be- 
tween the llrst aud third clauses, because the thought of tlie 
intermedialc clause lias been suspended by tbe commas. 
Bat, obTiously, tbe contrast Is not between such thoughts, it 
being between all that precedes, and all that follows, the con- 
junction. This group, if set off by commas, would suggest 
tbe relation exhibited In Sentence 34; but tbere is a great 
difference between the two, the words set off by 
the latter being purely parenthetical, while the words under 
consideration iu the former are essential 

The argument, then, is, that "but" d' 
ti'ast between the first and third clauses, to which the 
er's attention Is to be called by suppressing, with 
interiiiedlate expression; but, on the contrary, the contrast is 
between the two laembers of the sentence, and the thought 
of tbe subordinate clause In tbe second member is necessarily 
presented before tliat of tbe principal one. In other words, 
tbe cue to tbe principal clause In tbe second member is taken 
from the subordinate clause; and therefore the latter should 
not he suspended by commas, for such punctuation tends to 
make the co-ordiuation between the wrong thoughts. This 
was shown In Sentences 34-35. In the absence of the comma 
after the conjunction, the contrast is Indicated as being be- 
tween the members as wholes. 

In 119 the clause set off by commas has little or no effect 
upon what follows; and as It may be even omitted without 
affecting the sense, it Is properly set off by commas. 

In 120 Mr. Wilson uses no comma after "for." His prac- 
tice, though no role for the punctuation Is given, la to use a 
comma in such a place if the transposed clause is Itself sub- 
divided by a comma or commas. I should omit the 
after "learning," and still use none after "for," omltdng tho 
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former because "and" cuunec-ls the parte of an Intermedtate 
gt'Diii) of wurds similarly formed, and introduced hy tlie same 
word ("ihe"), wilch gives ample notice of tlieir relation. I 
should use no comma before "for," because the tliougbt In tbe 
group of TCords following it contains tbe cue to the tbought 
In tli(! principal clause. I should omit tbe comma after "sup- 
posed," because neither the grammatical nor the sense rela- 
tion requires it. 

If 119 ended at "workmen," It would be practically tbe 
couuterjini-t of 120, reijulriu^ the ouilsaion of tlie comma aXter 
"for"; but as what follows "workmen" makes the clause com' 
plete in Itself, and as the clause preceding does not give 
iJae cue to wb.at follows, tiie commas arc properly used. 

The omission of a comma after "but" in the sentence Just 
written exemplifies the principle. 

The relation tietweeo clauses, as wholes, is well sbowu In 
the following sentence;— 

120-1. If the gentlemen represent in these principles tlie 
goTernment which appointed them, and if that government 
represents In these things the people of the United States, 
then civilized society is un anachronism. 

Except for the length of the clausfs In the above, begin- 
ning with "If" and connected by "and," the comma between 
them might be omitted; and it would better be omitted if the 
two clauses formed an Intermediate term. 

The relation betii-<^en the clauses, in such sentences aa 
have just been considered, is none the less close because the 
second clause consists of principal and sulrardinate parts 
which have been Inverted. 

It Is interesting to note some of the various modes of 
punctuation adopted by good writers to overcome a dlfflcnlty 
similar to that discussed in connection with Sentences 27 to 
32, inclusive, whlcli require, however, a different punctuation. 

121. Bnt of all these portraits, the most self-revealing, the 
real man, as we think, is given in the frontispiece. 
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121-1. Colerlclge'a esquisite musical diction, "the magical 
use of worda," aa It lias been called, gives to liia poetry a cer- 
tain divlQe appeal which slidea into the soul. 

121-2. If Coleridge had been willing — or able, perhaps we 
should say— to work regularly even a few hours a day, there 
would have been no lack of an adequate income. 

121-3, The principal, or (aa Blair calls them) the capital, 
words in a sentence should be "so placed as to stand clear and 
disentangled from any other words that would clog them." 

121-t. Though not carrying his preference for the invert- 
ed {or, as he calls it, the direct) style to such lengths as Ben- 
tham did, Herbert Spencer pushes the theory very far. 

Three of these sentences are taken from an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly (September, 1805), and two from Prof. Hill's 
Principles of Rhetoric (pp. 141 and 148), 

Let us first ascertain the meaning of the language, and 
what end is sought by tbe^ punctuation. 

In 121 "the I'eal man" is simply a stronger characterlza- 
Uon of the most self -revealing"; and the modifier that fol- 
lows belongs to the second group of words, which embodies 
the first. Under no view of the relation of these two groups 
of words, can the meaning oC the modifier be confined to one 
group to the exclusion of the other; but in 121-1, formed al- 
most Identically like 121, the meaning of the language shows 
that the modifier is confined to one group to the excluaion of 
the other. Likewise in 121-2, in which the use of "or" does 
not materially, if at all, change the relations of the groups, 
the meaning of the modifier is confined to one group. An ob- 
vious error In 121-3 la the poaition of the marks of parenthe- 
Pts, which should always be placed next to the word or words 
explained, as they are uaed In 121-4. 

Having determined the end to be accomplished by the 
marks, we may now ask what marks to use. 

The relation of the groups of words In 121 shows its punct- 
uation to be in accordance with principles laid down in this 
work. While the meaning of 121-1, as punctuated, la unmis- 
takable, the second group of words, with its modifier, 1h cl 
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ly parenthetical, as la the slutitar group in 121-2; and its close 
grammatica.1 relation to what precedes Huggests the dashes, 
which are properly used In 121-2. 

SoDteuce 121-3 has its counterpart in 30, and its punctu- 
ation Bhown In 30-a. The use of Uie marks of parentliesls In 
121-4 is not open to olijectlon; but BUcb use does not conform 
to the style we have adopted. 

The suggested changes will make the sentences read as 
follows:— 

121-1-a. Coleridge's exquisite musical diction— "the magic- 
al use of words," as It has been called— gives to his poetry a cer- 
tain divine appeal, which slides Into the soul. 

121-3-a. The principal, or, as Blair ciilla them, the capita], 
words In a sentence should be so placed as to stand clear 
and disentangled from any other words that would clog 

121-4-a. Though not carrying his preference for the In- 
verted, or, as he calls it, the direct, style, etc. 

Note.— The word "certain," in 121-1, aeema to make the 
adjective (relative clause) following "appeal" an explanatory, 
rather than a restrictive, adjective; and to show ttils fact, the 
comma is inserted in 121-I-a liefore "which." 

A point that Is difficult to solve presents itself in the 
punctuation of certain advertis, particularly "first," "second," 
and the like; and the difficulty is increased by the necessity of 
a different punctuation in sentences with so slight change in 
the shade of meaning that the difference is not very plain, 
and Is not based wholly upon usage. The sraitences to fol- 
low will readily discover the point. 

125. This twofold relatlou of the Individual, first, to bla 
parents, and second, to his circumstances. Is not peculiar to 
hunt an beings. 

Bat before taking up the point referred to, we will con- 
sider another point raised by the punctuation of this sentence. 

The omission of the comma before "and" in such a sentence 
aa the above, is so common as to give this mode of punctua- 
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lin deKi'ee of autlioilty; trat it ia L-outrarj- to the 
B set forth In tbla work. It the BCntence, in Its present 
null iu a simpllfled form, be written without the adverbs, the 
relation of the adverbs to other parts of the sentence will be 
more obvious. Thus:— 

125-1. This twofold relation of the individual, to hia 
parents and to his circumstances, is not peculiar to human 
beings. 

125-2. The individual's relation to his parents and to his 
circnm stances is not peculiar to human beings. 

The group of words beginning with "to" and ending with 
"clrcumBtanceB," is made explanatory In 125-1 by the presence 
of the word "this"; but it Is restrictive in 125-2, and therefore 
takes no comma before or after it If the adverb "flrat" 
be inserted after "relation" in 125-2, It will be a purely paren- 
thetical word, which many old Style punctuators would 
enclose In marks of parenthesis, as eseniplifled In 103; but 
which we now set off by commas, for reasons already ex- 
plained. If "first" requires marks ,of parenthesis or commas, 
how can "second" possibly be inserted without them? The 
same Is tvne of 125-1, the presence of the comma after "in- 
dividual" in nowise affecting the relation of the inserted 
word to what precedes it. The punctuation in 125 maltes 
"and" connect "flrst" and "second," according to the prin- 
ciple esempllfled iu 17. If "first" and "second" be construed 
as adjectives, each requiring the word "relation" to be re- 
peated, and to be construed as In apposition with tbe sut>- 
ject of the sentence, then the punctuation of 125 is correct; 
but who will contend that such are the relations of tbo word? 

The parenthetical nature of "first" and "second" may be 
shown by a substitution, which will but slightly change the 
meaning, while leaving no doubt as to the punctuation re- 
quired, thus:— 

125-3. This twofold relation of the individual, (1) to hia 
parents and (2) to bin circumstances, Is not peculiar to hnman 
beings. 
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All punctuators follow one or the other of the above 
modes of punctuation; and, it may safely be said, all modem 
punctuators would use marks as given in the next sentence, 
although such use apparently violates the principle exempli- 
fied in the above. 

126. First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift. 

I think the reason for the omission of commas after 
"first," and before and after "then," is to be found in the na- 
ture of the language. In this use, and in similar uses, such 
words have lost, in a certain measure, the idea of order, which 
would put them, as here used, in strong contrast with each 
other. Through this loss of order they have become less paren- 
thetical than the similar words in 125, as is shown by the 
fact that they cannot be omitted without affecting the sense. 
As the words no longer possess the parenthetical nature, the 
commas are properly omitted. 



Note.— The omission of marks at the ends of the lines 
of a title-page or any "displayed" matter, is a printer's device 
to improve the appearance of such lines, the marks tending 
to destroy their symmetry; and the device is so successful that 
it is now quite generally followed. It is followed in the punc- 
tuation of the title-page of this book. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

In tho following examples, aelectcd from the writings of authors 
eatablisbed literary repntatloii, tLere will be found some panctuatU 
fbat fstts to preserve tbe continuity ot thought, and some that dons n< 
reveal the prohnhle meaning ot the author; and jtt there will not 1 
tonnd here it single example whose punctuation Is pot of common occu 
rencBln such writings. 

The punctnatloD of every senteoco here given 1b contrary to Bon 
principle exemplified In the preceding pages. 



Think not ambition wise, because 'I 



He wnB proof against whatever did not fall In with his 
babita of thought aud etandarda of judgment. 

It was this willingness, thla eourage, If It may be so termed, 
whioh gare to him nut n little of his prestige. 

The scone outside, the leaden sky and grey moon and fall- 
ing rain, had reduced the boy to the depth of misei-j. 

He wants to obtain a position of some kind, a subordinate 
one preferred, because he does not like reEponstblllty. 



He says that the new 
nature of the sentence o 

The attorney and the public believe the court la divided, 
and, if two opinions are not expressed, everybody will be sur- 
prised. 

Music Is emotion; its conception, its working out, demand 
concentration not of the Intellect alone, but of the very forces 
of the soul. 
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mbered rb a man of rare wortb of elaanicter. 
and during hia life his reputation for probity and tnistworthi- 
nesB v/RS almost proverbial. 

I cannot close without espresaing mj gratlBcatlon at this 
Gnlftrgement of your functions and my coufidence that the new 
franchise will be exercised in a spirit of loyalty. 

The fair creatures then sat down on a row of cbalrs 
placed round the walla, and, each making a table of her knees, 
began eating her sweet but sad and sullty repast. 

Eaton, at any rate, teaches her aristocratic pupils virtues 
which are amonn the best virtues of au arlstoeraey, — freedom 
from affectation, manliness, a high spirit, simplicity. 

It was aa if she had stepped from her frame, to stand in 
the sunset radiance, more young, more fresh, more fair than 
■when Velasquez painted her three centuries gone by. 

In oi'der to be thus protected, the commanlcatjons must 
have been made to the counsel, attorney, or solicitor, acting, 
for the time being, in the character of legal adviser. 

There is, however, a peculiar difficulty in using this proof; 
It requires tbe writer to assume, very impertinently, that noth- 
ing Is natural but what he has seen or supposes to exist. 



The Palace of Holyrood is a house of many luemories. 
Great people of yore, kings and queens, buffoons and grave 
embassadora, played their stately farce for centuries In Holy- 
Nobility of birth does not always insure a corresponding 
nobility of mind; If It did, it would always act as a stimulus to 
noble actions; but it sometimes acts as a clog rather than a 

The census report on farm ownership and cultivation re- 
cently published, shows a noteworthy increase in the number 
of farms and decrease in their average size throughout the 
South. 

In all the political talk which I heard, and at the tJme I 
was in England everybody was talking politics, I should say 
that there was an even keener partisanship shown than in this 
country. 

Qlve people knowledge, give them better education, and 
thus crime will be abated — drunkenness, Improvidence, law- 
lessness, and all the powers of evil, will, to a certain extent, 
disappear. 

One little note from Murray to Byron, brief but signifleaut 
In the blended frankness and deference of its tone, I lighted 
on lately Imbedded in the correspondence of Mrs. Leigh, By- 
, ron'B slBter. 
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Tlie vote said as clearly as !f It had been written out In 
blaek and white, tliat tiieae political -wretclies must be got rid 
ol ae promptly as may be, and not In detail, but wholesale, at 
one fell swoop. 

A supposed inSdelity in the tone of Dr. Holmes' story "The 
Guardian Angel" coat the Atlantic Monthly many subscrlbera. 
Now, the tone of the story would not be thought even mildly 
agnostic, I fancy. 

A promissory note or a note of hand, as It Is often called, 
ia an open promise la writing by one person lo pay another 
person therein named, or to his order, or to bearer, a speclfled 
sum of money absolutely and at all events. 

It is a book of a thonaaud,— the product of living as well 
as thinking; and destined, one dares to hope, to be for many 
a guide out of the world of apparently discordant dualisms 
into the serene peace and harmony of a real unity. 

They were men In the humblest order of life, liavlug come 
to meet our boat in the hope of earning sometling by carrying 
our luggage up to the city, but poor though they were, it was 
plain that they were Turlis of the proud old school. 

Told In thla form, tbe story points to Brltlsb aggression at 
the outset; but, even if it lie quite different, and even if the 
instructions from Caracas for tbe release indicate a wrongful 
arrest, what ground Is there for an arbitrary arrest? 

It was said by the irreverent students that if a man were 
a peer, a profligate, or a pauper Jowett would be sure to take 
him up; and one sees now the reasons that underlay such a 
method of selection; the physician applying himself lo those 
that were sick. 

This state of affairs gave me an idea which I expressed at 
Cairo; that the (rovenmient ought to disband tbe regular army, 
with the exeeption of the staff corps, and notify the disbanded 
officers that tliey would receive no compensation while the 
war lasted except as volunteers. 

Tbe negro has no specific names for his ghosts, preferring 
to describe them by a circumlocution, but he is punctilious In 
assigning them to appropriate localities; oi* [terhapa it would 
be better to say particular localities, for in many cases the 
appropriateness is hardly discoverable. 

The questions which he was wont to deal with ao fondly, 
so wisely, the great problems of the soul, were nil the more 
vital, perhaps, because the personal concern In them was In- 
creased by the translation to some other being of the men 
who bad so often tried with him to fathom them here. 

At boarding-school George Eliot was not especially noted 
as a writer, but so uncommon was her intellectual power, 
that we all thought her capable of any effort; and so great 
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Conscious, apparently, of their o'wd want of ekitl and ex- 
periecctt in tbe matter of Judging sculpture, tliey very prop- 
erly nslced four leading Amercau ficulptarB--J. Q. A. Ward, 
Augustus St, Gaudens, OUn L. Warner, D. C. French, and a 
prominent architect, Bruce Price— to aid them in uakiug a 
selection. 

If a moralist or a metaphysician — or say, a philosopher com- 
bining both In one— wished to Illustrate his rules of conduct 
or his laws of mind, in other words, hla moral or mental sci- 
ence by examples drawn from real life, he would l^e obliged 
to ransack histories, memoirs, and other records of human ac- 
tion for cases in point. 

These specinieuu of a most unfortunate class of people 
were shipwreciied crews in quest of bed, board, and clothing. 
Invalids asking permits for the hospital, bruised and bloody 
wretches complaining of ill-treatment by their officers, drunk- 
ards, desperadoes, vagabonds, and cheats, perplexingly Inter- 
mingled with an uncertain proportion of reasonably honest 

If, as all science teachers contend, laboratory work is Indis- 
pensable for teaching science; if, beside being told a fact, the 
pupil must see it for himself in order to remember it,— If It Is 
necessary for a student to make liiniself master of the truths 
ot science, which are only a part of his mental equipment, how 
much more essential is laboratory work in language, which ts 
a tool he can never lay aside! 

When tlie Indian has land, law, labor, lenrnlns— the four 
flngera, and love— the thumb, he has the complete seif-helping 
hand, and is prepared, like any other human being, to take 
his place as a citizen, as an Individual, as a. man. standing 
upon his own feet, using his own powers, defending his own 
hearth-stone, educating his own children, and carving for him- 
self a place among his fellowmen. 

The vast mass of the world's debt was incurred "not to 
promote the ends of peace, not to develop agriculture or the 
mechanic arts, not to Improve harbors and the navigation of 
rivers, not to found institutions of learning, or of charity, or 
of mercy, not to elevate the standard of culture among the 
masses, not for any or nil of these laudalile objectR. but for 
the waste, the cruelty, the untold agonies of war." 

Of course we shall have further need tor parties; and 
whether we need them or not, neither one of them is going 
really to suffer obliteration; hut before another nhsorhing 
party conflict comes, that party which is wise enoush to use 
the present opportunity to nmgnify and strengthen the execu- 
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tive office aDd to Jurther administrative reforms will bave not 
only a tactical, but also a prodglous moral advantage. 

I ask two thousand five hundred gnineas for It (fourth 
Canto of Child Harold), which yon will cither give or not aa 
you think prober • • • » • if jjr. Buataiie was to have 
two thousand for a poem on Education; If Mr. Moore la to 
have three thousand for Lalla; if Mr. Campbell is to have 
three thousand for hia prose or poetry— I don't mean to diapar- 
Bge these gentlemen or their labors— tiut I ask the aforesaid 
price for mine. 

Horace la a perfect type of that urbanitaa which the Kt>- 
mans claimed as one of their diatinguialiing qualities; and as 
a great and beautiful city surely draws to her the observant 
and thoughtful souls from every district, and if she does not 
keep them, sends them home reQned and transmuted, so Hor- 
ace eiereises upon thousands of men the mystic influence of 
the Eternal City, in a way that more passionate, loftier, and 
deeper poets, Catullus, Virgil, and Lucretius, fail to do. 

In prose the character of the vehicle for the composer's 
thoughts Is not determined beforehand; every composer has to 
make hia own vehicle; and who has done this more admirably 
than the gi'eat prose-writers of t'rance,— Pascal, Bossuet, Fene- 
lon, Voltaire? But In verse the composer has (with compar- 
atively narrow litwrty of modification) to accept his vehicle 
readymade; ft Is therefore of vital Importance to him that he 
should find a vehicle adequate to convey the highest matters 
of poetry. 

AN EXERCISE. 

The (ollowlng est.ratt from an article, by Rowland E. Boblnfion, in 
the Atlantic Monthly tor December. 1BD5, lurnlshea an example of good 
paragraph inn. and, with two or throe exceptions, of good puntnation. eg- 
peclally of the JndlcloaB omigalon of marks. 

A New England Woodpile. 

When the charitable mantle of tbe snow baa covered the 
ugllneaa of the earth, aa one looks towards the woodlands he 
may see a distant dark speck emerge from the blue shadow of 
the woods and crawl slowly housewai-d. If bom to the cus- 
toms of this trlntry land, be may guesa at once what It Is; if 
not, speculation, after a little, gives way to certainty, when 
the Indistinct atom grows into a team of quick-stepping 
horses or deliberate oiten hauling a eled-load of wood to the 
farm-house. 

It Is more than that. It Is a part of the woods themselves, 
with much of their wIldneKs ellnclnc to it, and with records, 
EllRht and fragmentary, yet leRible, of me lives of trees and 
birds and beasts and men. comlnR to our door. 
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Before tbe Bounda of the creaking eled and the answering 
creak ot tbe suow are beai'd, one sees the regular pufTa of the 
team's breath Jetting out and cllmbtug the cold air. The head 
and Bhouldera of tJie mulHed driver then appear, as lie sticks 
by narrow foothold to the binder part of hla sled, or irota be- 
hind it beating his breast with hie numb bauds. Frone like a 
crawling band of scouts, endwise like l)attering-ramB, not up- 
right, with green banners waving, Biruaiu wood comes to 
Duns inane to fight King Frost. 

Ab the woodpile grows at the farm-house door in a huge 
windrow of sled-length wood or an even wall of cord wood, 
so in the woods there widens a patch of uninterrupted day- 
ligbL Deep shade and barred aud netted shadow turn to al- 
most even whiteness, as the axe saps the foundation of sum- 
mer homes of birds and the winter fastnesses of tbe squiirela 
and raccoons. Here are tbe tracks of sled and team, where 
they wound among rocks and stumps and over cradle kuoUe 
to make up a load; and there are those of th« chopper by the 
stump where be stood to fell tbe tree, and along the great 
trough made by its fall. Tbe snow is flecked with chips, dark 
or pale according to tbelr klud, Just as they alighted fr<Hn 
their short flight, bark up or down or barkless or edgewise, 
and with dry twigs and torn Bcraps of scattered moss. 

When the chopper comes Ui bis work In tbe morning, he 
finds traces of nightly visitors to bis white ishind that bave 
drifted to its Bhores out of the gray sea of woods. Uere is 
the print of the bare's furry foot where he came to nibble the 
twigs of poplar and birch that yesterday were switching the 
clouds, but have fallen, manna-like, from skyward to feed him. 
A fox has skirted Its shadowy marglu, then ventured to explore 
It, and In a thawy night a raccoon bas waddled across it. 

The woodman is apt to kindle a Are more for company 
than warmth, tbougb be sits by It to eat his cold dinner, cast- 
ing the crumbs to the chickadees, that come fearlessly about 
blm at all times. Blading or smouldering by turns, as it is 
fed or starved, the Qre humanizes the woods more than the 
man does. Now and then it draws to it a visitor, oftenest a 
fox-hunter who has lost his hound, and stops for a moment 
to light his pipe at the eml:>ers and to ask If bis dog bas been 
seen or heard. Then he wades off through the snow, and Is 
presently swallowed out of sight by gray trees and blue shad- 
ows. Or tbe bound comes in search of bis master or a lost 
trail. He halts for an Instant, with a wistful look on hie eor- 
rowCul face, then disappears, nosing his way Into Ibe maw of 
tbe woods. 

It tbe wood is cut "sled length," which is a saving of time 
and also of chips, that will now be made at the door and will 
serve to boll the tea-kettle In summer, Instead of rotting to 
slow fertllliation ot tbe woodlot. the chopper Is one of the 
regular farm bands or a "day man." and helps load tbe sled 
when It comes. If the wood Is four foot, be Is a professional, 
chopping by the cord, and not likely to pile his cords too bigh 
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or long, nor so closely that the squirrela iiave much more 
trouble in making their way through tJiem than over them; 
and the man comes and goes act-ordlng to hiH ambition to cam 
money. 

In whichever capacity the chopper plies his axe, he is pret^ 
sam to bi-ing no sentlmentalism to hlB task. He Inherits the 
feeling that was Leld by the old pioneers toward trees, wbo 
looked upon the noblest of them as only giant weeds, encum- 
bering the ground, and best got rid of by tbe shortest means. 
To him the tree is a foe worthy of no respect or mercy, and tie 
feels the triumph of a savage conqueror when it comes crash' 
ing down and he mounts the prostrate trunk to dismember it; 
the more year-marka encircling its heart, the greater hia ylc- 
tory. To his ears, Its many tongues tell nothing, or preach only 
heresy. Away with the old tree to the flames! To give him 
his diie, he is a skiiifut executioner, and will compel a tree to 
fall across any selected stump wltbln its length. If one couid 
forget the tree, It is a pretty sight to watch the easy awing of 
the a.\e, and see how unerringly every blow goes to Its mark, 
knocking out chips of a span's breadth. It does not look dif- 
ficult nor like work; but could you strike "twice in a place," 
or In half a day bring down a tree twice as thick as your body? 
The wise farmer cuta, for fuel, only the dead and decaying 
trees in his woodlot, leaving saplings and thrifty old trees to 
"stand up and grow better," as the Yankee saying is. 

There is a prosperous and hospitable look in a great wood- 
pile at a farmhouse door. Logs wltli tlie moes of a hundred 
years on them, breathing the odora of the woods, have come 
to warm the Inmates and all in-comers. The wblte smoke of 
these clilmneys la spicy with the smell of seasoned hard wood, 
and haa a savor of roasts and stewa that makes one hungry. 
If you take the back track on a trail of {litchy smoke, It Is 
sure to lead you to a squalid threshold with its starved heap of 
pine roots and holf-decayed wood. Thrown down carelessly 
twside it is a dull ase, wielded as need requires with spiteful 
awkwardness by a slatternly woman, or laboriously upheaved 
and let fall with uncertain stroke by a small boy. 



CHAPTER IX. 
BUSINESS LETTER- WRITING. 

I have been reqneated to add to this work a chapter on 

business letter- writing, because of the Importance of the sub- 
ject to many persons, especially stent^raphers, who are also 
Interested In punctuation. I comply somewhat reluctantly, as 
the matter is rather Coreign to the subject of tils book, bnt 
with the hope that the Importance of the little I have to say 
may justify the apace Biveo to it. 

To be able to write a good letter is a choice accomphlsb- 
ment; and to be able to transcribe a dictated letter, putting it 
mto neat and protier form, ig a valuable one. 

Not a few stenographers are unable properly to address an 
envelope, and many more cannot neatly arrange upon a sheet 
of letter paper matter of which every word has been dictated, 
and every capital letter, paragraph, and mark of punctuation 
Indicated. On the other hand, a competent observer baa re- 
cently atErnied that the average business letter apnt out by 
some firms, will compare favorably, in neatness and verbal 
accuracy, with the communications received by the editor of 
any first-class journal. 

The suggestions whJcb I shall make, and the errors to 
which I shall call attention, are few in namber. 

THE ENVELOPE. 

An envelope is neatly addressed when the lines of whlcb 
the address is composed are symmetrically arranged. It IB 
properly addressed only when the arrangement and use of 
words upon the envelope arc such as to preclude, as far as 
•, liability to delay or mistake In the letter's delivery. 
L symmetrical arrangement of au address conslstiog of. 
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flay, tliree lines, Uie name llae being conslderabl; longer than 
the other lines. Is the followlog: the aainu of the person or firm 
Id the middle of the envelope, the name of the village or city 
midday between the first line and the bottom of the envelope, 
and the name of the state near the bottom, with the ends of 
the three lines forming an oblique line extending toward the 
right-band comer of the envelope. Such an arrangement will 
lose in symmetry as the oblique line departs from an angle 
of forty-Qve degrees. If the lines are of nearly equal lengths, 
they may begin on an oblique line of the same slant. Jf the 
first line extends nearly across the envelope, or if the address 
Is composed of more than three lines, the same arrangement 
may be followed with all the lines except the first. The name 
4f the street, or the building address, may follow the name 
line, or be put by Itself in the lower left-hand comer. The 
name of the county, if used, should occupy a separate line fol- 
lowing the Dame of the village. 

The greatest care is essential in the use of abbreviations 
of etate names. The safest rule is never to abbreylate a state 
name in addresalng ii letter to a araa.ll place, sud partic- 
ularly If there are well known places of the some name In 
other states. The rule is equally appilcable to names of states 
which, in the abhreviated form, are easily mlBtaken for each 
other; as, Cal. and Col., Mass. and Miss., N. J. and N. Y., etc. 

The word "City" should never be substituted upon an en- 
velope for the name of the city, for a letter ao addressed may 
easily go nstmy in the malls, as do thousands of them an- 

The following are samples of neatly and properly ad- 
dressed envelopes:— 



Harper ' s Weekly, 

New York City, 
P.O.Box 794. New York. 



WHY WE pdnotttat; 



The Farmers' and Mechanics' Bank, 
Minneapoli s , 

Minnesota. 



HEADING, BODY. AND SIGNATURE. 

Symmetry Is no more desirable in the address upon the 
envelope than In all parts of the letter itself, and not nearly so 
bai-d to attain. The most common error In the heading is 
to begin the first line of the body of the letter about equi- 
distant from the two marginB, or even to the right of such 
point, a beginning made necessary by an effort to put the 
ends of the lines of the address proper upon an oblique line. 
The better way is to put the word or words used In the destg- 
nation of the person addressed, at the left-band margin, if 
necessary to prevent placing the first line of the body too near 
the middle of the sheet. 

The usual punctuation of the heading and signature are 
shown in the examples following, except that, instead of the 1 
colon and dash before the words "gentlemen," "dear air," etc^ ] 
the colon alone, the comma, or the comma and a dash, are 1 
often used. The comma, or tlie comma and a dash, seem less I 
formal, and are generally used in correspondence between I 
friends. j 

The usual conventional phrases ot politeness that precede | 
the signature pi-oper, are "yours truly" and "jours respect- ; 
fully." Less conventional forms should not be weed, except 
when Justified by the relation between the writer and the per- 
son addresssed. Such phrases as "very respectfully and grate- 
fully, youra," etc., are projierly used only when the added word 

words are Intended to convey a feeling of gratitude, etc. 
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TLey are too algniflcant for conventional uses. The use of 
"very" In tbeae plirasea Is nnotijectionable, but superflUDUS. 

It ie a common occurrence for women to write only the 
initials of their given names in their signatures to letters, and 



to be bU dressed as "dear sir 
ceived in reply. The given ni 
tile word "Miss' or "Mrs.," in 
name. The word should be i 
la written In full, for then 
knows whether the writer Is 
The use of these words Is not 



» 



or "gentlemen," in letters re- 
ne should he written In full, or 
parenthesis, should precede the 
fed even when the given name 
he person receiving the letter 

married or unmarried woman. 
. matter of etiquette, hui one of 



The body of the letter should fill, as nearly as possible, 
the sheet of paper; bnt an amount of matter sufficient for 
only a half sheet should not be put on a two-thirds or a whole 
sheet, and begun half way down the same. It la better to 
use a whole sheet, putting more space between the lines, than 
to use a half sheet and write them without spacing. 

The somewhat common custom of omitting the subject 
(we or I) of the verb, especlaUy In business letterB, Is an 
offence against good English that should never be committed; 
and the omission of the word "leave" after the word "beg," 
though not unusual witli good writers, la not much lees ob- 
jectionable. Thus:— 

In reply to your favor of the 10th inat, "would say"— or 
"we beg to say"— that the Information you seek will be found 
In B pamphlet which we send you herewith. 



EXAMPLES. 



Boston, Dec. 1 , 1896. 
Mr. C. E. Delano, 

"Northwestern Tribune. " 
Minneapoli s , Minn. 
Dear Sir:- 

Tour favor of Nov. 1' 
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Absolute terms, 53. 


Envelope, how addressed, 154. 


Adjective modifiers, 24, 1 3 8. 


Except, 64. 


Adverbs, 55-63, 


Exclamation, 132. 


Again, 1 05. 


EsplaQatory terms, 44-50. 


Also, 6l-6a. 


Figures, 65, 66. 


And, 13-17; introducing an afler- 


First, 144-146. 


Ibought, 23; preceded by semi- 


For, 87: with semicolon, 86, 87. 


colon, 86-88; with semicolon be- 


with semicolon and comma, 141, 


fore and coma after, 139. 


Formerly, 62, 


Applause, 119. 


Generally, 62. 


Beeause, 64. 


Gentlemen, marks after, 156. 


Bible references, 106. 


However, 54. 


Both-and, 73- 


If, 64, '39- 


Brackets, 113; punctuation of mat- 


Indeed, 57. 


ter within. 118, 119. 


Intermediate expressions, 30-43; 


But, requiring semicolon, 86-88, 


comma omitted from because of 


»39- 


length, 14». 


Colon, 95-108. 


In tem^ation marks, 131, 132, 


Comma, 13-7S. 91- 


Is, not, 75. 


Compound terms, iS. 




Conjunctions, 55-62; omission of. 


Legal phraseology, colon in, 98. 


tauses obscurity, 91; ending se- 


Letter- writing, 154. 


ries, 17. 


Marks, meaning and use of, 9; the 


Contrasting clauses, 41. 


principal, 11; values of, 11; 


Continuity of thought, definition 


choice of, 1 1 . 


of, 20. 


Modifiers, 24. ^^^^^H 


Correlative words, 73. 74- 


More— than, 74. ^^^^^| 


Dash, single, 120-124; double, 


Neither- nor, 74. ^^^^H 


124-127; marks with, 127-129; 


^^H 


erroneouilv used, 136. 


Not— but, 74, 75- ^^^^H 


Dates, 66. 


Only. 64, ^^^H 


Dear Sir, marks after, 156. 


Or, 21-24. m 


Dependent expreisions, 63, 64. 


Paragraph, 99- ■ 


Discussion of certain marks, 136- 


Parenthetical ciause following con- ■ 


146. 


junction, 139. 1 


Double objects, 54. 




Doubtless, 60. 


of matter within, 1 18, llg. ■ 


Either— or, 73. 


Perhaps, 56. ■ 


Emphasis, gained by transposition, 


Period, 107-113. ^ 


■ 33- 34- 


Probably, 57- ^^^^M 


^^^^^^i 


^^^^^^^^B 


Hi^^^^H^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^I^HHH^^^^^H 
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Punctuation, purposes of lo. 

Quotation marks, 132-135. 

Relative clauses, 138. 

Resolved, 71. 

Restrictive terms, 44-50. 

Roman numerals, 66, 95, 112. 

Second, 144-146. 

Semicolon, 79-94. 

Sentence, 99. 

Sentence unity, 79. 

Series, 17; of compound terms, 18; 
without conjunction to end, 19, 
69; with the conjunction at end, 
70; requiring semicolon, 82. 

Sic, 113. 

Street numbers, 66. 



Subject, end of, 17-19. 

Such — as, 73. 

That, 64, 71. 

Therefore, 59, 60. 

Though — yet, 74. 

Thus, 64. 

Title-page, punctuation of, 146. 

Too, 24. 

Tfansp^sed expressions, 63, 64. 

UnlesilP64. 

Vocatives, 53. 

When, 56, 64. 

Whereas, 71. 

Whether — or, 74, 

Yes, 105. 
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